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Are you acquainted with this great Commentary 
NOW BEING ISSUED 


“THE SPEAKER'S BIBLE” 


it 
JAMES HASTINGS, D. D. 
and Other Modern Scholars 


It was Dr. Hastings’ intention to deal with the whole 
Bible, but ere his death he had accomplished only a cer- 
tain amount of the work planned. Fortunately he left 
manuscript sufficient for about four years’ publication at 
the rate of two to three volumes a year. The books of the 
Bible on which Dr. Hastings worked are: Old Testament: 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Job, Psalms. New 
Testament: Luke, Acts, Ephesians, Hebrew, James I and 
Il, Peter, Jude. 


ITS AIM 


The chief aim of The Speaker’s Bible is to preserve all 
that is worth preserving of the modern interpretation of 
the Bible. It is the thought rather than the expression 
that is retained, though the expression has not been 
rejected, when it seemed worthy. So much, however, 
has been done in the way of condensing, rearranging, 
rewriting, adding to, and illustrating, that the sources 
have not as a rule been given. The Speaker’s Bible also 
contains much that is new, written by the Editor and 
others. 

ITS END 

The end in view is the enriching of present-day preach- 
ing and especially its progressive improvement. We make 
progress in everything by learning what has been done by 
those who went before us and then surpassing it. But in 
preaching, perhaps more than in anything else, this law 
of progress has been neglected. It is so pleasant to make 
our own discoveries in the interpretation of the Bible that 
the temptation has been strong to neglect the discoveries 
already made. It seems, besides, to ensure originality, and 
originality is regarded as essential. 


What is more essential however, is not originality (cer- 
tainly not the originality that is due to ignorance); it is 
personality. No congregation is bound (or is likely) to 
accept the plea, “It may be a poor thing, but it is mine 
own.”’ We have to see that it is our own by making it so, 
but we have also to see that it is not a poor thing. 


There are two kinds of sermons that are bad. There is 
the sermon that has nothing of the preacher’s personality 
in it, and ‘here is the sermon that has nothing else. With- 
out the preacher’s personality, which gives life, the sermon 
will be a failure. But there must be something in the 
sermon for his personality to work on. If present day 
preaching is as insipid and ineffectual as it is said to be, 
it is due more to the thinness of the thought and the 
weakness of the wording than to the absence of the 
preacher’s personality. 


ITS PUBLICATION 


The Speaker’s Bible will be published in several volumes 
of which 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE, Vols. I and II 
DEUTERONOMY 

PETER-JUDE 

JOB-PSALMS 


Are now ready. Other volumes will be announced as 
issued. Order now only volumes published. 


Dr. McClure, President of the McCormick Seminary, 
Chicago, writes: ““‘The numbers that I have seen of ‘The 
Speaker’s Bible’ are to my mind the most suggestive and 
helpful material that I have seen. I am positive that if 
I omy a pastor today I should secure ‘The Speaker’s 
Bible.’ ’ 


Price Per Volume, $4.00, Postpaid 
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Bristling Questions for 
Thoughtful Americans 


are plainly put in Professor George A. Coe’s new book 


What Ails Our Youth? 


Here are some of them: 


Are our young people “different” from previous 
generations of young people? ; 

Has our industrial civilization communicated its 
ailments to our young people? 

Where is education at fault? 

Are our youth “well” educated at our colleges? 

Why does not religion supply the missing factor? 

What shall we do with our critical youth? 

How does our civilization look to them? 

Has not youth today something to teach us? 

Has maturity anything better to offer than 
youth’s approach to certain difficult problems 
of society? 

Must religion grow old? 


Any minister or Sunday school leader or 
pom who refuses to give Dr. Coe a 

caring on this tense problem of today 
is not worthy of his high responsibilities. 


Price, new edition, $1.00 


The Christian Century Press : Chicago 
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The New Decalogue 


of Science 
By Albert Edward Wiggam 


‘America is on a biological joy ride.” 

“Most of our morals are jungle products. It 
would be safer for race strength if they were 
more so. 

“Civilization has made the world safe for 
stupidity.” 

“Leaders come not by prayer but by germ cells.” 

“Intelligence appears to be the thing that en- 
ables a man to get along without resort to educa- 
tion. Education appears to be the thing that 
enables a man to get along without the use of 
intelligence.” 

“A book freighted with momentous truths.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 


“This book will do a great service to America 
and mankind.” 
—Prof. B. G. Conklin, Princeton University. 


I am charmed by the book.” 
— Dr. Frank Crane. 


Price of book, $3.00 
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EDITORIAL 


Spotlight Seekers in 
Dayton, Tennessee 


HE SUMMER IS UPON US and there are at pres- 

ent no great wars to beguile the interest of news- 
paper readers. To be sure, there is a little difficulty in 
China but few have taken the time to discover what it is 
about. Hence the attention of the nation is riveted upon 
Dayton, Tennessee, where William Jennings Bryan and 
Clarance Darrow will undertake to enlighten the Ameri- 
can public on the question of evolution under the guise 
of a bonafide legal battle. We cherish a suspicion that little 
enlightenment will come forth from Dayton with an ob- 
scurantist like Mr. Bryan holding down one side and a 
cynical agnostic of Mr. Darrow’s type to oppose him. What- 
ever may be the outcome of the trial it is quite safe to 
make the prediction that it will profit neither true religion 
nor real science. It is difficult to understand the policy 
of the American Civil Liberties union in the matter of the 
proposed trial. The trial is clearly the result of the union’s 
offer of aid to anyone who would make a test case of 
Tennessee’s new anti-evolution law. If the union is true 
to its genius it ought to see to it that the trial is so con- 
ducted, at least from the standpoint of the defense, that 
the question of freedom of opinion under the American 
constitution will become the crucial issue of the trial. If 
newspaper reports are to be credited and if the reputation 
of Mr. Darrow is to be taken as a basis for judgment 
that is not the present prospect. Present indications are that 
the trial will become a foolishly sensational debate between 
men of fanatic zeal for ancient categories of religion on 
the one hand and men of shallow prejudice against religion 
on the other. The appointment of Mr. Bainbridge Colby as 
2 counsel for the defense encourages some hope that the 
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essential constitutional questions involved in the trial will 
really be illuminated by it. But as long as Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Darrow hold the center of the stage we are dubious 
about the constructive results. A battle between two such 
contestants will have at least one merit in that it will not 
involve our emotions. We will be able to follow it with 
complete equanimity and know that the cause of truth will 
be little advanced by the victory or defeat of either con- 
testant. 


Secretary Kellogg 
Angers Mexico 


ECRETARY KELLOGG’S recent statement on 
Mexico and the hot rejoinder by the Mexican presi- 
dent is a perfect illustration of the futility of contem- 
porary democracy in the field of foreign relations. The 
average American has no quarrel with Mexico and for 
some time has been laboring under the blissful assumption 
that perfect peace has again been established with our 
southern neighbor. Whereupon out of a clear sky comes 
this more or less sensational diplomatic incident. Our 
secretary of state broadly hints that all is not well south 
of the Rio Grande and declares that Mexico is once more 
upon trial before the world. Most offensive to Mexican 
pride is the only thinly veiled threat that incipient revo- 
lutionary movements in Mexico may be encouraged if the 
Calles government does not accede to the demands of 
American business interests who claim indemnity for vari- 
ous types of dispossession under Mexico’s new constitu- 
tion. The Mexican president insists that these threats rep- 
resent a menace to Mexican sovereignty and are therefore 
hotly resented. Once again American-Mexican relations 
are strained and the whole of Latin America finds new 
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justification for its fears of the great neighbor of the 
north. What are the interests of the average American 
in this controversy? Are the lives of any of his fellow- 
citizens imperiled or has the honor of his nation been out- 
raged in any way? Not at all. The simple fact is that 
Mexico has adopted a very progressive constitution and 
that this new basic law sets limits to foreign exploitation 
in Mexico such as big business interests find very unwel- 
come. These business interests have a very intimate con- 
tact with the American embassy in Mexico, such as the 
average citizen totally lacks. Their insistent demands for 
various forms of reparations against damages done to their 
enterprises by the new era in Mexico find a persistent 
advocate in our American ambassador. 


Will Business Wreck 
International Amity? 


NDOUBTEDLY there are many just claims which 

the Mexican government must meet according to its 
own pledged word. But the real grievance is not so much 
the actual damage done to American business as the limit 
which the Mexican constitution has placed upon foreign 
enterprise. Mexico is a poor country in which foreigners 
have found fabulous wealth. The Mexican people propose 
henceforth to preserve that wealth for their own people. 
It may be that they do not have the capacity to develop 
that wealth but no one can deny them the right to make 
the attempt. Any diplomatic ruthlessness with our southern 
neighbor, such as Secretary Kellogg’s statement seems to 
foretell, in the interest of American business will feed 
the flames of hatred against America throughout Latin 
America. What do all professions of friendship avail when 
governments clearly betray by their actions that their 
foreign relations are determined first of all by economic 
interests? A mysterious element in this diplomatic inci- 
dent is suggested by the fact that the American ambassador, 
Mr. Sheffield, had nothing but words of praise for the 
Mexican government when first he reached American 
soil. When did he change his mind? Was it changed by 
the administration or did he himself prompt the adminis- 
tration action and were his first words but the usual diplo- 
matic camouflage ? 


Warren S. Stone, Christian 
Labor Leader 


HE PASSING of Warren Stone, president of the 

Locomotive Engineers’ brotherhood, removes one of 
the most Christian forces in the labor circles of America. 
Mr. Stone, like the present head of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor but unlike most labor leaders of this and 
other countries, was an active churchman throughout his 
life. What is more important, he exhibited in all his activi- 
ties a real appreciation of the meaning of a genuine Chris- 
tian ethic in the modern world. Mr. Stone regarded a 
union not so much a fighting organization as a vehicle of 
democracy. Ready to fight for the rights of the worker 
he was nevertheless a statesman rather than a warrior and 
in his statesmanship he exhibited the arts of an executive 
more than the wiles of the diplomat or the shrewdness of 
the bargainer. It must be confessed that Mr. Stone’s suc- 
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cess in his particular method of labor leadership was par- 
tially due to the type of followers with which he was privi- 
leged to work. The locomotive engineers represent, in a 
sense, the aristocrats of labor. There may be working- 
men as intelligent as the railroad men but none are more 
politically intelligent. Representing a very specialized skill 
which can not easily be replaced they are under no neces- 
sity of fighting a primitive battle for their most essential 
rights as other workers are sometimes forced to do. Con- 
sequently a statesman can flourish among them when other 
workers are still forced to choose warriors as their heroes 
and leaders. Mr. Stone’s recent ventures into cooperative 
enterprises, particularly the acquisition of banks and mines 
owned and controlled by labor unions, have made history 
in American trade unionism. Perhaps they revealed a 
growing peril that the more favored and prosperous work- 
ers should loose their consciousness of a common purpose 
with their less favored brethren and, withdrawing to posi- 
tions of economic security, should leave those least equip- 
ped to fight to contend for their rights unaided. But such 
a peril, if it exists, may be overcome and the cooperative 
enterprises of the ablest workers may finally help those 
who are less able to carry similar experiments to a success- 
ful conclusion. Mr. Stone’s sane leadership will be missed 
by American labor, while the whole nation loses a rich 
and distinctive personality. 


India Minus 
Das 


UCKED AWAY in an inconspicuous spot on its 

ninth page a single Chicago newspaper placed a four- 
line dispatch announcing the death of C. R. Das at Dar- 
jeelung, India. No details were supplied. From the place 
in which his death took place it is evident that Mr. Das 
had gone to the resort at the foot of the Himalayas for 
recuperation. What the disease was from which he sought 
recovery is not yet known. The newspaper item identified 
him as “mayor of Calcutta since 1924,” which is much 
as if an Indian newspaper recorded the death of Ramsay 
MacDonald as that of a member of parliament from the 
Aberavon division of Glamorganshire. For in the death 
of C. R. Das India has lost her political leader, and the 
involved affairs of that agitated empire stand in danger 
of drifting into a disastrous confusion. Mr. Das was one 
of the most interesting of the men who have come to 
leadership in India following the launching of the non- 
cooperation movement. Always primarily a politician, he 
did not, in the days of his first prominence, accept to the 
full the Gandhi program of non-violent non-cooperation, 
which would rely for a readjustment of India’s political 
status entirely on the exercise of soul force. Instead, he 
led in the agitation to have the swaraj party enter the 
elections and councils under the Montague-Chelmsford 
reforms, hoping, by the election of overwhelming majori- 
ties, to be able to hold up the official British program and 
finally to enforce the demands of the Indian nationalists. 
For a time the break between Gandhi, with his somewhat 
negative political program, and Das seemed complete. Then, 
following Gandhi’s imprisonment and release, the two men 
found a common basis. It has been the fashion to speak 
of this as a surrender by Gandhi of political leadership, 
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June 25, 1925 THE 
and a taking over by Das—at that time elected president 
of the Indian national congress—of the political functions 
formerly exercised by the mahatma. The policy followed 
by Das, however, since assuming this leadership has shown 
his complete subscription to the social philosophy of 
Gandhi. With Das ready to accept the Gandhi gospel, the 
mahatma has been able to husband his own powers for 
spiritual leadership. But now that Das, in the height of 
his power, and with a record of at least fair success 
in his political program, is dead, it is impossible to fore- 
cast what course Gandhi will take, or what will be the 
next direction of India’s nationalist movement. India will 
be more than fortunate if another man of the ability and 
devotion of Das can be found to assume the dead leader’s 
place. A man who had renounced wealth, and turned over 
his fortune to his cause, the high calibre of his character 
had come to be more and more recognized, even by his 
opponents. Of his astuteness there had never been any 
question. There are not likely to be many men of like 
quality in India. 


Peace Students Follow 
Warships to Honolulu 


ROBABLY NO ONE DESIGNED that the first ses- 

sion of the Institute of Pacific Relations should meet 
in Hawaii within three months after the war maneuvers 
of the American fleet. But it is well that the project has 
worked out that way. It may even come to pass that the 
gathering in Honolulu of these unofficial representatives 
of a half dozen countries bordering the Pacific may do 
something effectively to offset the damage done the good 
relations between these nations by the American display 
of force. At the least, those who hope for peace in the 
Pacific should be able to forecast, after this institute ad- 
journs, what the chances are that peace may continue to 
reign there. The plan of the institute is simple. One 
hundred and twenty-five unofficial delegates are being 
gathered from Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China, 
Canada and the United States—with a possibility of added 
delegates from the Philippines and Korea—to spend the 
first fifteen days in July in an intensive study of the 
problems which now threaten the peace of the Pacific. 
Migration, industry, commerce, finance, religion, racial 
differences, cultural differences—these and a score of simi- 
lar issues will be brought into the open. There is to be no 
spellbinding. For fifteen days these delegates are to asso- 
ciate in round table study, trying to find out what the 
problems of the Pacific really are; on what points there is 
agreement; on what points there is difference; by what 
methods it is most likely that differences can be adjusted. 
Because of the end in view, the delegations have been 
formed with a view, not to their publicity value, but to 
their acquaintance with the field of survey and the method 
to be followed. Fourteen of the American delegation of 
twenty-five are thus educators who have specialized in in- 
ternational law, anthropology, sociology, oriental relations, 
Most of the other delegates have had 
something to do with Pacific issues. The Japanese delega- 
tion likewise draws heavily on the faculties of universities, 
as does that from China. It is idle to deny that affairs in 
the Pacific have been drifting in recent years toward inter- 
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national misunderstanding and eventual conflict. It now 
remains to be seen whether an attempt at common study of 
the conditions in this arena will help toward the elimination 
of mutual suspicions and the starting of a constructive ad- 
venture of mutual aid. Not much can be done, of course, 
in a single gathering. But if the institute of 1925 proves to 
be only the first in a series of biennial meetings, as its sup- 
porters plan, it may stand as a great event in the discovery 
of a better day for the Pacific. The Christian Century will 
be able to follow closely this significant gathering through 
the presence on the American delegation of its managing 
editor. 


Agricultural Department on 
College Militarism 


NUSUALLY REVEALING is the reply of the de- 
partment of agriculture to the protest of the Kansas 
Congregational conference against compulsory military 
training in state agricultural colleges. The acting secre- 
tary of the department, R. W. Dunlap, begins with the 
frank statement that “there is nothing in the Morrill act 
or the subsequent acts endowing the agricultural colleges 
that makes military training compulsory for each indi- 
vidual student. . . The specific requirement is, in every 
case, made by the institution and not by the requirement 
of the Morrill act.” Mr. Dunlap then goes on to say that, 
by availing themselves of the offer of the war department 
to furnish drill officers, and by establishing units of the 
Reserve Officers Training corps, the land grant colleges 
do enter into a relationship which carries with it an im- 
plication of requiring military drill from all students. He 
does not state the legal basis on which this compulsion 
rests, but goes ahead to add, “There is no obligation on 
the part of the institution to take the instructors from the 
war department or to enter into the R.O.T.C work unless 
they desire. The institution can, if it wishes to do so, 
employ its own military instructor and in that case they 
do not deal with the war department at all but can make 
their own rules and regulations subject only to the require- 
ments of the Morrill act, which provides that military 
instruction shall be offered to the students.” This would 
seem to make the situation in regard to military training in 
land grant colleges clear beyond cavil. If there is compul- 
sory military training in any college, it is there because the 
authorities of the college themselves desire to have it there. 
There is no basis in law for such a requirement. 


Chinese Riots and World 
Information 


HE RIOTS IN CHINA present another illustration 

of the difficulty of access to reliable information 
which still hinders the formation of an enlightened inter- 
national opinion. Despite our boasted advances in per- 
fecting means of communication between the ends of the 
earth, the inhabitants of the west have been forced to 
accept a picture of these momentous events in the far east 
which has been obviously tinted by the partisan lenses 
through which it has been reflected. There is no Chinese 
news service, neither are there any cables running from 
Shanghai which are controlled by Chinese. In these riots, 
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which have concerned the relations between Chinese and 
foreigners, the reports have been gathered by foreigners, 
largely from foreigners, sent over foreign-owned wires, to 
be read by foreigners. Any attempts to offset the picture 
consistently presented in these despatches—that of a blood- 
thirsty mob, manipulated by bolshevik agents, out of all 
control, panting for foreign lives—have had to be made 
by commentators who had only their own general knowl- 
edge of the situation by which to correct the image. In 
one single instance, however, a statement of the other 
side of the case has come straight through from China. 
Professors in the national university of Peking have them- 
selves paid for a long cablegram to the New York World, 
and that newspaper has printed the despatch in full. This 
statement of the Chinese side of the present trouble shows 
how well-founded were the cautions expressed in our 
editorial of last week on “Shanghai Madness.” These re- 
sponsible Chinese educators make the following clear state- 
ments: The trouble started when a foreign mill guard 
killed a Chinese striker. Chinese students, armed only 
with handbills, paraded in protest against such a ruthless 
method of handling an industrial issue. Foreign police 
in Shanghai forbid such a protest, and arrested a number 
of students for taking part in it. The students then demon- 
strated in front of the police station, demanding the re- 
lease of their fellows. When they did not disperse at 
police command, a foreign police inspector ordered, “Shoot 
to kill.” Firing by the foreign-controlled police lasted for 
six days, intermittently. At least seventy Chinese were 
killed and three hundred wounded. Up to the time when 
this cablegram was sent, June 10, not a single foreign 
name had appeared on a casualty list. Here are nine specific 
statements, each one of which can eventually be checked. 
The men who made them would not have done so had they 
not believed them true. But they have been given to the 
west in only one newspaper. Less than a half million 
people read that paper. The rest of us are forced to go 
on seeing the trouble in China as a red-inspired uprising ; 
an attack on our nationals. Is world understanding possible 
while world communications are thus at the mercy of the 
partisan ? 


The Supreme Court and the 
Gitlow Decision 


T WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE to exhibit the effect 

of social viewpoint on the judiciary more clearly than 
it is shown in the decision of the supreme court on the 
appeal of Benjamin Gitlow. Gitlow is a former assem- 
blyman of the state of New York, and a radical of the most 
extreme left group. He wrote an article for a paper called 
the Revolutionary Age in which he advocated a mass strike 
by the proletariat as a means of taking over the control of 
the government. He was arrested and convicted under a 
law which New York passed after an anarchist assassinated 
President McKinley in the city of Buffalo. This law makes 
it a criminal offense to advocate the violent overthrow of 
the government or the assassination of government offi- 
It had never been invoked in twenty years, but, 
in the anti-red hysteria of the post-war days, it was dragged 
out against Gitlow, and he was convicted under it. Appeals 
have been carried from one court to another; Gitlow has 
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been in and out of jail. Now, the supreme court having 
considered the case since April, 1923, Gitlow is sent back 
to serve his sentence. The constitutionality of the New 
York law is upheld, and the article published by Gitlow 
is construed as a fracture of that law. This decision—and 
here is the point of interest—is rendered by a vote of 6 
to 2. Justice Stone, having come on the bench since the 
case was argued, cast no vote. Six justices feel that even 
to advocate, in a paper of small circulation and that among 
a group of slight political strength, the mass strike is 
equivalent to an attempt to overthrow the government by 
violence. Two justices feel that where no “clear and pres- 
ent danger” appears, it is better to let the agitator get it 
off his chest, and that, since there was no such danger 
possibly present in this case, Gitlow was hardly a menace 
to the government. The two justices who dissented were 
Holmes and Brandeis. They dissented because their social 
point of view is what it is. The six judges who concurred 
in the majority opinion did so because their social point 
of view is what it is. The law may be blind, but it has 
nerves that root deep in the public mind. 


Goose-Step Day 
Can Be Scotched 


OTHING IS CLEARER than that the people of 

the United States have no enthusiasm for an an- 
nual military display of the country’s prowess. Despite 
the best efforts of the jingo press, there is no sign of 
interest in the mobilization announced for July 4. Pro- 
fessional patriots, who have achieved their distinction by 
reason of the devotion of an ancestor, are trying to beat 
the bass drum of public enthusiasm. The response is 
disheartening. The majority of Americans do not want 
the annual marching and countermarching by which the 
Sam Browne belt portion of our population would have 
tribute paid to its importance. The canny politicians have 
known this from the start. President Coolidge knew it, 
when he grudgingly allowed the war department to go 
ahead with a variation on the regular Fourth of July pow- 
der-burning, “if it thought best,” and then tried to pass 
the buck to the governors, by saying that any participation 
outside the regular army would depend on the state execu- 
tives, and reminding them that their action would be “‘en- 
tirely voluntary.” But the governors are politicians, too. 
They don’t mean to be caught in that trap; not if they 
can help it. They will not, of course, allow themselves 
to be tagged as unpatriotic by our hysterical label-manu- 
facturers. But neither will they allow themselves to be- 
come deeply involved in foisting an annual military dis- 
play on the people of the commonwealths over which they 
preside. The Christian Century knows, for we have asked 
them. Each of the 48 state executives was asked by tele- 
graph what the state expected to do in the matter of 
mobilization, and what they thought of the idea. Thirty- 
one of the governors were either so indifferent to the whole 
matter, or so cautious, that they made no reply! And of 
the eleven who are cooperating in the maneuver, many are 
obviously trying to pass the responsibility-buck right back 
to the President again. “Personally opposed holding de- 
fense test July fourth but yielded to President’s request,” 
says Governor Pierce, of Oregon. “Since the President 
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is head of the national army, which includes the national 
guard of each state, I don’t see that I can do otherwise 
than call out the state troops of Pennsylvania on July 4 
in accordance with his wish,” is the way Gifford Pinchot 
puts it. And the quotations could be extended. These men 
know that this kind of a use for a national holiday has 
no real public support. Without public support, continued 
military flourishes in the United States are unthinkable. 
Goose-step day can be wiped off the American annual 
calendar by sufficient resolution in the local community 
this year. And all signs indicate that it will be. 


Canada Makes Church History 


UT DOWN a new monumental date in ecclesiastical 

history—Wednesday, June 10, 1925. On that day 
took place the first large scale achievement of organic union 
of separate denominational families since the Protestant 
reformation. Nearly 10,000 congregations of Christians 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific throughout the 
dominion of Canada, passed in a single day from the status 
of units in the Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational 
denominations to the status of units in the United church 
of Canada. They took with them all the spiritual wealth 
of their separate traditions and ideals and experience, but 
left behind, empty and obsolete, their denominational or- 
yanizations and names. As a legal entity the Presbyterian 
church in Canada is no more. As a legal entity the Method- 
ist church in Canada is no more. As a legal entity the Con- 
gregational church in Canada is no more. Their mem- 
bers have moved out of the constricting and competing 
sectarian institutions which came down from ancient his- 
tory and have moved into a new home which they have 
established by a common ecclesiastical agreement, confirmed 
by the law of the state and by the sacramental celebration 
of the holy communion, All over Canada on June 10 meet- 
ings were held in local communities by the churches par- 
ticipating in this union, but it was in the city of ‘oronto 
that the official act ushering in the new dispensation took 
place. Elsewhere in this issue the story of that great day 
is told. The full meaning of the event cannot be inter- 
preted at the present close range, nor in a single attempt. 
Its many-sided significance will appear in the unfolding of 
the new church’s life and it will be the object of con- 
tinued study and exposition for months and perhaps years 
to come. 

That the post-war reaction did not overwhelm the union 
impulse in Canada as it did in the United States is cause 
for rejoicing and fresh taking of heart on the part of those 
Christians everywhere who still inwardly yearn and hope 
for the fulfillment of Jesus’ prayer for the unity of his 
followers. We on the American side of the line have 
watched the movement toward unity in Canada as it made 
each successive turn of the road with emotions strongly 
tinctured with skepticism. The thing was too good to be 
true. We felt as if it were a kind of drama being enacted, 
whose unreality would surely be disclosed before the goal 
could be attained. It was incredible that great, proud de- 
nominations could be persuaded to abandon their very 
existence and allow the free spirit of God to lead their 
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peoples into the construction of a new ecclesiastical order 
on the level of the real problems and tasks of modern life. 

But Americans did not know Canada. They did not know 
the breadth of intelligence in the Canadian churches. They 
did not know how poignantly the scandal and waste and in- 
efficiency of the denominational system, especially in the vast 
new provinces Of the west, pressed upon the conscience of 
Canadian churchmen. They did not know how much more 
free the ecclesiastical spirit is in Canada than in America. 
And more important than all, American doubters were not 
aware of the depth and sweep of the spirit of nationalism 
in Canada, which has loosened the roots of institutional 
habit and quickened into life an ardor for independent, 
realistic approaches to all social and public concerns. It 
was our American unawareness of these freshening forces 
moving through Canada’s life that explains our incredulity 
towards the reports that have come to us from time to 
time of a new milestone of progress reached by the move- 
ment for church unity. 

But June 10 leaves no doubt of the utter and genuine 
reality of the movement. The curtain has been rung down 
on the old, so far as these three denominations are con- 
cerned. A new stage has been set; a fresh scene greets the 
eye; the play itself is from this point on to be different. 
One of the most amazing facts in the new Canadian church 
situation is the complacency with which the venerable and 
most loyal leaders of the erstwhile denominations seem to 
regard the passing of their denominations, There is hardly 
a plaintive or wistful expression in any one’s speech. On 
the contrary, there are signs of relief, of emancipation, of 
escape from futility and hollowness into reality and fruit- 
fulness. Hope reigns in all hearts. The ardor of a great 
adventure is the ruling passion throughout the uniting 
churches. The people and their leaders are not daunted 
by the lack of precedent—they rejoice in that lack, for they 
can act freely in the light of actual conditions without look- 
ing backward to an authority that does not fit into the 
facts of the new situation. 

This is one point at which the spirit of the new nation- 
alism shows itself. It is a spirit of independent construc- 
tion, proceeding on the conscious recognition that the social 
life of the nation is sui generis, and that religion and every 
other human interest has both the right and the duty of 
confronting its task with original insight and a free hand. 
Canadians speak often of their “great young country.” 
They are conscious of their youth, of their vast room, 
and of the limitless possibilities of the future. Why, they 
ask in more or less conscious self-justification, should we 
uncritically take our religious institutions from other hands? 
Why not make them with our own? They proceed to 
examine the religious institutions which have been be- 
queathed to them. They find them—these denominational 
organizations—costly, inhibitive of one another’s useful- 
ness, artificial, preserving distinctions that no longer dis- 
tinguish, keeping alive ancient controversies that would 
never be heard of today were they not so richly and proudly 
embalmed in these venerable institutions. And even though 
nothing worse could be found, they surely find that these 
denominations are irrelevant to the essential tasks of the 
Christian gospel. But can anything worse be said of an 
institution labeled Christian than that it is irrelevant to 
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its Christian task? So these churches of Canada have 
reasoned, and they have made up their minds through a 
process of more than twenty years of discussion and con- 
ference and reflection and prayer; and they have taken 
their stand out in the open air of their free, young country 
determined to construct a church of Christ for Canada. 

All this may sound as if the Canadian movement is with- 
out anchor, as if it had launched forth upon its high ad- 
venture without due concern for its harbor or the course 
that leads thither. Although such daring faith would not 
be wholly without precedent either in western civilization 
or in holy scripture, the Canadian churches have not been 
called upon to exercise it. The movement is essentially 
and basically conservative. It is not led by hot-heads but 
by the most sturdy and best-balanced men of the nation— 
lay, clerical and scholarly. Moreover the doctrinal basis 
upon which the new church stands is conservative. It con- 
sists essentially of a rewriting of the substance of the 
historic creeds, omitting altogether the harsh and in large 
part the irrelevant portions. This confessional structure of 
the new church is soundly evangelical. No radical de- 
parture is contemplated in the ecclesiastical organization. 
An ingenious dove-tailing of the three types of organization 
represented by the uniting groups has been worked out, 
but it must not be imagined that the form of organization 
is determined by any artificial and childish desire to have 
all the characteristic features of the three churches re- 
produced in a new ecclesiastical mosaic. The new church 
takes its form from the new conditions, and merely selects 
from the abandoned denominational structures whatever 
materials it can actually use. 

And, more reassuring than all else, there is in the new 
church a profound passion for a genuine spiritual life. 
No one can doubt that the moving consideration at the 
root of the union has all along been the sense that the con- 
ventional piety of the divided churches has reached a stage 
of arrested development. Where this piety is not tinctured 
with hypocrisy it is not unlikely to show itself impotent 
to meet the life tests of today. A freer air for the spirit- 
ual life is necessary. A closer gearing in of the machinery 
of religion with the mechanism of the secular life, so that 
there may be a true spiritual control of the social organism, 
has been with varying degrees of clearness felt by Canada’s 
Christian leaders. This is reflected in the name taken by 
the new church. It is a public name—not one derived 
from esoteric ecclessiological accidents. “The United 
church of Canada’”—it sounds free! It suggests the high- 
way of life, not a sequestered path. It implies a purpose 
to meet mankind in those burly, gross and common rela- 
tionships where, after all, men actually live, rather than 
merely on the level of some highly specialized refinement. 
This means that the way is open to utilize the vast volumes 
of spiritual life and power which now exists outside all 
the churches, and which the churches are too nice in their 
habits and self-conception and ‘trines to use. What 
specific qualities their spiritual |iic will ultimately take 
on no one may safely predict, but without doubt the 
contribution of Canada’s new church to the life of the 
spirit will be no less than its contribution to ecclesiastical 
organization. The whole Christian world will watch with 
prayer and hope as the new church unfolds its powers. 
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The American Empire 


MERICAN EXPORTS exceeded our imports by 

$970,000,000 in the year 1924, according to statis- 
tics published by the department of commerce. In the 
same period our foreign investments increased by one 
billion dollars, so that they have now reached the prodi- 
gious total of nine billion dollars, which is just nine 
times as much as the total in 1914. If government loans 
are added to this sum the world owes us some twenty 
billion dollars. If we should continue to increase our 
holdings in foreign enterprises at this rate for another 
few decades it is quite within the range of possibilities 
that America would become the most feared and envied 
and therefore the most hated nation of the world. We 
will then be in the position of living in a paradise which 
is partially maintained by tribute pressed from subject 
peoples. Such a position will be the more dangerous to 
the peace of the world because the average citizen will 
he so absolutely oblivious to the economic processes 
which make him the citizen and the beneficiary of a 
great world empire and these processes will therefore 
be practically free of the control of public opinion or 
political policy. 

There are political economists in Europe who assert 
that the modern world knows only one real empire and 
that is the financial empire of the United States. Bert- 
rand Russell predicts that America will maintain peace 
in Europe for at least fifty years by controlling the purse 
strings of European governments. This seemed a rash 
prophecy when it was made but the recent events have 
partially validated it. Ambassador Houghton’s recent 
warning to European governments that American cred- 
its would be restricted if they did not continue policies 
of conciliation shows that the political tendencies are 
in this direction. The price of this kind of peace would 
of course be the undying hatred of the European peo- 
ples. Already there are signs that a pan-Europeanism 
is forming on the continent with a particular animus 
against the two great creditor nations, England and 
America, and more particularly against the latter. 

All this may outrage the good American citizen who 
can not understand why nations should hate us just be- 
cause we have been good enough to lend them money 
when they were in dire distress. But this naive attitude 
of the average citizen is precisely what makes the whole 
situation so ominous. American financiers may be al- 
together within their rights when they refuse to give 
France any more money except she meet certain of their 
conditions designed to safeguard their investments. But 
that will not prevent certain political factions in France 
from raising the cry of foreign domination. The Ameri- 
can agent-general of reparations may be altogether log- 
ical if at some future date he makes some stipulations in 
regard to the domestic budget of Germany in the in- 
terest of reparations or in the interest of some of 
America’s investments in German industry, but his ef- 
forts will produce the same reactions of resentment, as 
such efforts did in the case of Austria. 

What will seem to the American business man as 
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legitimate protection of his interests will appear to the 
economically subject nations as unwarranted foreign 
usurpation. The radicals in Germany speak of the 
Dawes plan as a transfer of masters, American bankers 
having been substituted for French generals. If France 
should not secure the expected reparations from Ger- 
many it is not improbable that she will blame this fail- 
ure upon America; for German industry was put-on its 
feet with American capital and the interest on this cap- 
ital is a first charge on the industry, preceding even 
reparations. The French view of the situation will 
seem to be supported by the fact that American interest 
rates are very high. Again the American business man 
has a good reason for these high rates, but the French and 
German interests in the transaction can not be expected 
to see it in the same light. 

The whole situation simply shows that we are in the 
precarious position of exerting more power than we 
know we possess and exerting it through the logic of 
economic laws and not by the free decision of public 
opinion. We are a nation of economic experts and 
political novices. We think that every political ques- 
tion can be settled in a “business like” manner, which 
simply means that we are not willing to regard the com- 
plexities of international relations. Our political isola- 
tion will continue to aggravate the peril of this anoma- 
lous relation to the world. We will be controlling the 
world even while we disclaim having any particular 
interest in its affairs. 

There is no easy way out of our problem. It may 
be that peace is impossible as long as the economic life 
of the world operates upon the present nationalistic 
basis. Certainly the least that can be said is that a nation 
which wields as much power as we do ought to be more 
ambitious than we are to acquire the arts of political 
life. The position of America is simply an example of the 
whole tragic circumstance of modern civilization: We have 
more power than we know how to use and live in a larger 
world than we can control. The future of our civilization 
in general, and of American welfare in particular, depends 
on the cultivation of sufficient moral and spiritual imagina- 
tion to lift world relations out of the sphere of relentless 
impersonal logic into the sphere of human and personal 
understanding. 

No power of sentiment, however sincere it may be, 
will be able to save us from the frictions which our eco- 
nomic relations are making inevitable if we do not learn 
to put the highest kind of political intelligence into the 
service of pacific purpose. Since the average citizen 
lives in a world in which all men are contributing to his 
well being it behooves him to study that world and learn 
to know and to respect the rights and interests of other 
peoples. Walter Lippmann, the editor of the New York 
World, recently declared that the foreign news pub- 
lished by the average American newspaper was placed 
in the paper by the editor as a concession to the ideals 
of his craft and with the firm belief that the average 
reader had no interest in it. If this statement should be 
true, and every evidence seems to justify it, it discloses a 
sorry picture of our American democracy. The future 
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peace of the world may ultimately depend upon our 
ability to give the American electorate a degree of polit- 
ical intelligence commensurate with its world responsi- 
bilities. 


Things That May Be Eaten 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


MET AS I JOURNIED a man and his wife who 
had Been Abroad before. 

And we spake together of places where we had trav- 
eled, and there was mention of Munich. And the lady 
said, Oh, I have always wanted to visit Munich. Thou 
must take me to Munich. 

And her husband put on a Patient, Pained look, and 
said, quietly, My dear, we visited Munich together. 

And she protested, and she said: 

No. Why didst thou not tell me we were in Munich? 
I have always wanted to go to Munich. 

And he said, quietly : 

Dost thou not remember the pleasant Pension where 
our room opened upon a Little Upper Verandah, and we 
had our meals served there? 

And she said, Was not that the place where we had 
those Lovely Sausages? 

And thus, and very pleasantly, she remembered Mu- 
nich, 

Now the Hotels of the World are too much standard- 
ized. Thou mayest eat the same sort of food in Detroit, 
and in Hong Kong, and ride in a Ford Car from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho. But I remember with some especial in- 
terest a plate of Ceylonese Goula at the G. O. H. in 
Colomba. And the G. O. H. is the Grand Oriental 
Hotel. 

Now that dish which they call Ceylonese Goula is a 
sort of Sago Pudding. But when it hath been placed on 
thy plate, then cometh a Waiter with a Double-Barreled 
receptacle, and one side of it containeth a Black mixture 
and the other side a White Fluid. 

And when thou hast dipped abundance of both of 
these upon thy Pudding and tasteth thereof, then dost 
thou shout unto both waiters to return and bring thee 
more. And thou shalt do well if thou canst get any of 
it away from thy greedy companions. 

For the black compound is Unrefined Borglum Mo- 
lasses, good and black from the cane mills. And the 
white stuff is Cocoanut Milk. 

Now Ceylon is a beautiful Island. It hath Spicy 
Breezes of Nutmeg Trees and Cinnamon and Cloves. 
And every prospect pleaseth. I shall be glad if I am 
able to return thither. But to the beauties of nature in 
that spot of Emerald in a Sapphire Sea, I shall add in 
memory and expectancy the Ceylonese Goula with its 
plate of pudding and its black and white sauces. Yea, it 
is worth while to visit either Munich or Ceylon. 

I myself have some measure of sympathy for the lady 
who remembered Munich as the place of Lovely Sau- 
sages. 








The Presence 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


“Did not our heart burn within us, while 
he talked with us by the way?” Luke 24:32. 


F THE BIBLE were about to be destroyed, and we 
could save only one flying leaf, what page would it 
be? Each of us would try to snatch from the flames many 
a precious passage, scenes as familiar and holy as the home 
in which we were born, dear and blessed words that have 
in them the music of eternity and the echo of voices long 
hushed. It would be hard to select from among the great 
psalms—the twenty-third with its melody of faith like 
the Christmas shepherds, the fifty-first with its final candor 
of sin confessed, the one hundred thirty-ninth celebrating 
the everywhereness of God. How could we part with the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, the story of the nativity, the 
sermon on the mount, and the great parables? What a 
host of hands would try to rescue the fourteenth chapter 
of St. John, to which millions have turned in hours of 
loneliness or heart-break, and found help for today and 
hope for the morrow. 

But, honestly, if I could have just one page of the Bible, 
and only one, much as I should mourn my loss, I would 
keep the story of the walk to Emmaus. No other scene 
in the book of vision, whose leaves are for the healing of 
human hearts, is so perfect an example of that naturaliza- 
tion of the unseen which is the goal of religious insight 
and experience. It has a restraint, a dignity, a delicacy, 
and withal an unutterable grace, which give it every mark 
of authenticity, uniting the authority of beauty and the 
vividness of spiritual reality. Its human color and its awful 
yet tender disclosure blend as naturally as the earth and 
the sky on the horizon. It never fails me. Weary, de- 
jected, or beshadowed, I have only to turn to that page 
and there is a human accent, as of a friend standing near. 
The words thrill me. A radiant personality touches me. 
Ages of doubt and cruelty may lie between, but the light 
shines and there are footsteps by my side. There the 
great religious ideals become real; there theology melts 
into fellowship. 

Of all pages of the Bible none is more profoundly 
satisfying, none more luminously revealing. It is an 
epitome of Christian history and experience, in which 
the very genius of our faith finds focus. No theism, as 
such, meets our need. Philosophy is ice; religion is fire. 
Something deep in me approves the proposal to write 
underneath every painting of the crucifixion the one word 
—Adequate; and when to the cross we join the pilgrim 
Presence on the road to Emmaus, for me it “unlocks 
the gates of significance and sets free the fountains of 
strength.” It is enough: I know that behind the dark 
tragedy of life there is a great tenderness, in its deepest 
shadow a brooding love, in its else bewildering enigma a 
divine meaning to which all facts contribute. The road 
toward the sunset is no longer lonely and forsaken; 
and at the end there is not a black silence, but a sacra- 
ment—the bread of blessing broken by a hand broken 
tor me. 
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Hence the center of my thought today, as always, is 
the figure standing at the cottage door at Emmaus, in 
the falling daylight, making as though he would go 
further. One thing is certain: the living Christ and his 
continuing ministry in the lives of men created Chris- 
tianity, and nothing else can keep it alive. Not his 
teachings, not his works of mercy, but he himself is the 
soul of our faith—his personality its revelation, his char- 
acter its verification, his presence its inspiration. Not 
to his personal charm or his social idealism, but to his 
victory over death and his sway over the lives of men 
from the Unseen, must we trace the renascence of won- 
der, the heroic and glad enthusiasm, the new and haunt- 
ing kind of goodness which marked the morning years 
of the church. No ideal, no vague and lovely memory 
can explain an experience so profound, a power so crea- 
tive of the highest values, an influence so redeeming in 
the life of man. 


I 


The scene on the road to Emmaus is not a bit of an- 
cient history; it is a picture of an abiding reality. The 
pilgrim Christ is an eternal contemporary of humanity, 
and the record of his faith is the story of his journey 
adown the centuries ; a commentary on the words, “And 
he appeared unto them in another form.” In every age 
he has made his advent, revealing himself where the 
struggle for justice is fiercest, where human need is 
most piteous, where the tragedy of life is sharpest; only, 
alas, he is not recognized, and men do not know who 
is leading them until he is leaving them—to continue 
his great errand in the world. Like the disciples of old 
we would fain dwell in a cottage and keep Christ with 
us; but that cannot be. He will abide with us long 
enough to interpret the scroll of prophecy and bless our 
bread of fellowship, but if we would abide with him we 
must be pilgrims too, following where no path is, save 
that made by his feet. Evermore the wind is on the 
heath, and the great adventurer beckons a laggard 
church to follow him in our new, clever, critical, agi- 
tated, erotic, wistful and hurrying age. 

Today, as at Emmaus, he is with us as the great Com- 
panion in a day of appalling spiritual loneliness, in the 
wake of a tragedy which has left us sad, dejected, and 
unhopeful. Never were human bodies so jostled ; never 
were human souls so much alone. The poignant need 
of the human heart today, as each of us can testify, is 
for a friend stronger than man, more tender than 
woman, and more intimate than either, whom time does 
not change nor death take away. At times, in rare mo- 
ments, the sea which washes between soul and soul— 
“unplumbed, salt, estranging”—rolls away, and we meet 
spirit with spirit; but only for a brief time, so profound 
is our isolation. In every life there are hours when 
those nearest to us seem strange and far off, hours of 
temptation, of depression, of misgiving, when no human 
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hand can help. Somehow, in a way known to no other, 
Jesus can enter, the doors being shut—a dear familiar 
friend—into the innermost chamber of our hearts. It 
is true; some of us know it as we know nothing else! 

Such a fellowship is especially needed in a day when 
we see that the purpose of life is the development of 
personality, and yet the tendency of thought is toward 
the impersonal. The ideas of God set forth in recent 
philosophy leave us wondering whether he is more than 
personal, or less. For years, while the mind has been 
struggling with the difficulties of divine personality, the 
heart has suffered a sad loss of rich, warm, vivid fel- 
lowship with God. Faith fades, prayer dies on our lips, 
religion falls to a lower octave in the presence of the 
impersonal, in a universe which has become so vast that 
every man by himself is lonely in it. Here, no doubt, is 
the explanation of the Christward tendency in poetry, 
drama, and fiction, so remarkable in the last twenty 
years. Here, too, lies the secret of the rediscovery of 
Jesus in recent scholarship, leading us through the Jesus 
of history to the mind of Christ—the one satisfying 
revelation. It is an awakening, in response to a deep 
need, of what Goodwin called “the instinct for Christ” ; 
a passionate yearning for a vivid sense of the personal- 
ness of God. Happy are they who know, as all may 
learn in the fellowship of Jesus, if they be humble and 
obedient of heart, the truth of the lines: 


“Whatever way my life decline, 
I felt, I feel though left alone, 
Thy being working in my own, 
The footsteps of thy life in mine.” 


II 


Nay, more. Christ is with us today, as on the road to 
Emmaus, as the one adequate Interpreter of an other- 
wise ambiguous and unintelligible universe—its walls 
pushed back into infinity, its depths an abysm no mortal 
can fathom. The pastor of the pilgrim fathers urged 
his flock, at parting from them, to expect further light 
to break forth from the word of God. In our day the 
word of God written in nature has been read in a way 
to dazzle and appall, revealing new light of truth and 
new shadows of mystery. It is a stupendous scene 
which science unveils—a universe vast, orderly, unfold- 
ing—now luminous and lovely, now dark and terrible, 
in which man seems as insignificant as a mote floating 
on the evening air, and as fleeting. What wonder that 
reflective minds are troubled about the value of life and 
the validity of its highest ideals. Their concern is not 
whether they are sinners, but whether there is anything 
or anybody in the universe who cares enough about us 
to even frown upon our sins. 

The number of wistful worshippers at the altar of the 
unknown God in our day is very great. Many of them 
remain in the church, as the thing to do, carrying on 
by the momentum of memory and habit; but they are 
sorely perplexed about the meaning of life. The Rus- 
sians feel more acutely than we do, perhaps—as the 
stories of Tchekhov reveal—the agony of life without 
God. Ideas become deceptive, ideals a mirage, work 
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unmeaning monotony, and life a tedious tale ending in 
ennui, futility, and the fatigue of despair. Devices of 
escape are many. Some take refuge in music, others in 
revolt, others in daring speculative thinking, others in 
giddy-paced pleasure, and others in realistic novels, 
acrid and unhappy—the sternest, darkest and most 
pathetic of tales. In less degree the same mood is felt 
among us, deepened by the war and the ultimate issues 
evoked by its horror, as well as by the ever-present 
mystery of sorrow and suffering, tragedy and death, and 
the tedium of secular things. Such is the poignant need 
of the sure word of faith which Jesus brings us, alike 
by his life and his vision. 

Now, consider. Out of the fathomless depths of the 
universe, amid a clash of forces we may not reckon, in 
the fullness of time there emerged the life, personality 
and character of Christ. He was neither alien nor 
exotic. He was one of us, growing up out of the heart 
of humanity, a babe, a boy, a man, browned by the sun, 
wet by the rain. Three swift and vivid years he taught 
and was put to death; but he still lives, of all world- 
powers making for the higher life the most potent and 
persuasive. What must the heart of the universe be 
out of whose bosom was born that shining figure of 
heroic moral loveliness! Years ago Meredith asked: 


“Into the depth that gave the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall ?” 


Surely not. Still less should we be terrified by dark 
thoughts of fatality, or blind fears we know not nor can 
name, in a universe out of which arose that life of love 
and pity and joy, revealing what God is and what man 
was meant to be. 

Mid-way in history he appeared, a man among men, 
living in purity, power, and poise, walking in liberty by 
the law of love, faithful and friendly, facing the worst 
and finding the best, as if to show us, historically, the 
meaning of life, and, prophetically, the goal toward 
which the whole process of life is moving. His advent 
marked a new era, dividing time into before and after 
—like the emergence of personality out of animality: 
not another man but another kind of man. In him life 
passed from selfishness to otherness, and love came to 
perfect flower, with the result that his personality has 
acted thereafter as an elemental, transforming energy 
in the life of man. Like moral radium, in contact with 
him men of all ages, types, races and ranks have found 
that they are set free from inner dualism, and made 
masters of life and death by the moral power that is in 
him. Here is the reality, attested by ages of experience, 
in heroic love, in holy character, in human service, upon 
which our faith rests, to expound which some contrive 
theologies and others sing anthems. As Markham put 
it in a quatrain he sent me recently: 


“Here is the Truth in a little creed, 
Enough for all the roads we go: 
In Love is all the law we need, 
In Christ the only God we know.” 


No wonder our hearts burn within us along the way 
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with such a pilgrim to keep us company, in whom the 
mighty aspirations of the heart find answer. Christ is 
the Yes of God to all the eager, aching, wistful yearn- 
ings of humanity, the token of our hope, the evidence of 
our faith. In him love finds fulfilment, and becomes the 
prophet of unknown revelations. Our lonely longings, 
our dim intuitions, our vague mysticisms—even our 
dark superstitions—become radiant at his touch. There 
is that in him which takes the stain of sin away, and 
heals the deep hurt of death, as singing centuries testify. 
His words—so bright with color—have strange cadences 
in them, and far-sounding melodies, evoking old, half- 
forgotten memories of the soul and echoes of ineffable 
things. Here is one who knows the restless human 
heart and its mysteries; and about him are gathered, 
as he predicted, the weary and heavy-laden whom life 
has defeated, those who have culture without faith and 
knowledge without hope—the sick of soul, the palsied of 
will, and those who have learned the failure of success— 


seeking, as of old, the forgiving word, the healing 


hand, which makes them know that they may still hope, 
for the impossible is true! 


Ill 


There are three stages in the experience of Christ, 
and they are not unlike the three great periods of Chris- 
tian history. In youth we are ardent rationalists, lovers 
of logic, eager to measure the mystery of Christ with 
the tape-line of reason. Theology is thrilling, its majes- 
tic conceptions fascinate us. It is like the five formative 
centuries, in which the issues of faith were fought out 
and thought through in a fashion hardly equaled since. 
Then it dawns upon us that a man may believe all the 
creeds and not be a Christian; may believe in the resur- 
rection of the body and yet be dead of soul. Slowly, 
through the teaching of sorrow and the deepening of 
life, we are drawn into the mystic way, urged by some- 
thing hitherto unknown in our nature. In company with 
the shining ones we follow an inward path, finding new 
wonders in the fellowship of Christ. It is like the middle 
ages over whose long still years there hung a nimbus of 
romance, and out of whose broodings there grew per- 
sonalities fragrant with a wondrous aspect: a Francis 
preaching to the birds, an A-Kempis “in a little nook 
with a little book.” It was the poetry of faith, and it 
brought a bit of heaven to earth. 

At last, by a process untraceable, one comes to find the 
highest wisdom, the deepest joy, the sum of the duty 
and discipline of life, and the ideal of its dedication, in 
the words: “Follow me.” 
fathom the revelation of God in Christ. Ever the mystic 
quest goes on. But life becomes simpler, more real and 


Ever the reason toils to 


rewarding, at once easier and harder, more complex in 
its demands yet more compelling in its persuasions, as 
we seek to make the will of Christ our own. It is like 
the practical, realistic, fact-loving, social age in which 
we live today; and as the ages agone found in Christ 
satisfaction for their needs—finding him where he 
found them—so our age will find in “the Son of Fact” 
the supreme realist it seeks. Alike to mystic, rational- 
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ist and ritualist comes the challenge, “If any man will 
do the will of God he shall know of the teaching.” And 
the refrain echoes in every heart: “Why call ye me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things I say.” For such an 
adventure we need all inspiration—mystical communion, 
lofty worship, noble thought—but these must issue 
and bear fruit in the union of those who love in the 
service of those who need. 

Once more, as at Emmaus on a sacramental eventide, 
the living Christ makes as though he would go further; 
and in that adventure lies the way out of the muddle 
into which the world has wandered. No timid, tepid 
Christianity is equal to the demands of our age. Old 
issues are dead, old sectarianisms are obsolete. It is 
a new world in which we live, with new insights, new 
outlooks, and we need an altogether other dimension of 
faith, more magnanimous, more heroic: the higher unity of 
things which differ, and “the eye of a fresh mind upon our 
tangled time.” There must be a greater faith, in which 
the vision of the mystic and the skill of the scientist 
shall unite in a new synthesis of insight and endeavor. 
Science gives us facts and laws. Christ gives us mean- 
ings and values. These two must work together in a 
fraternity of fact and faith, love and law, if we are to 
have a triumphant life. One panacea after another has 
been tried and found wanting. Something deeper, more 
daring, more creative and comprehensive, is needed. 
Let us give ourselves to it, following him who is the 
Life that interprets life, until the day is ended, 

“And without a screen at last is seen 
The Presence in which we have always been.” 

Half a life ago Solovyof, a Russian seer, wrote an 
apocalypse in which he forecast the final battle between 
materialism and spirituality—the ultimate issue of his- 
tory. Slowly, in his vision, the world divides into two 
fundamentally hostile camps, on one side Christ, on 
the other anti-Christ. A final effort is made to com- 
promise, as in the days of Constantine, but, fortunately, 
it fails. A dire crisis ensues, a desperate battle shakes 
the world; and in the depth of that dark night the 
church, so long divided into sects, is welded into one 
fellowship. In the end the hordes of anti-Christ are 
overwhelmed at Armageddon; but not until Jew and 
gentile are found fighting side by side, defending the 
eternal mysticism by which man lives, singing “the 
song of Moses and the Lamb!” Is it a fancy or a 
prophecy of the things that lie ahead? 


“Shakespeare is dead, and will not come 
To question from his Avon tomb, 

And Socrates and Shelley keep 

An, Attic and Italian sleep. 


“They will not see us, nor again 

Shall indignation light the brain 

Where Lincoln on his woodland height 
Tells out the spring and winter night. 


“They see not. But, O Christians, who 


Throng Holborn and Fifth Avenue, 
May you not meet, in spite of death, 
A traveler from Nazareth?” 
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EEP IN MIND the fact that Jesus was a citizen of 
K a country that was in bondage to a militaristic 
power. Rome was the mistress of almost all the known 
world. Roman officials had full power over the entire 
life of the Jewish people. True enough, a good deal of 
local autonomy had been granted to the Jewish sanhed- 
rin, but even this delegated power could be withdrawn 
at any moment at the will of the conqueror. The Roman 
procurator had power to appoint the high priest, and 
Valerius Gratus exercised this right to the extent of 
changing the high priest four times within four years. 
Roman centurions commanded the armed forces that 
kept the Roman officials in power. Tax collectors gath- 
ered tribute for the upkeep of the imperial city and its 
officials. In every corner of the nation evidences of the 
presence of the conqueror were painfully evident. 

The second fact which should not be overlooked was 
that Jesus was a member of a race that loved freedom 
and hated tyranny to an extent that has rarely been 
equalled by any people in human history. Everywhere 
the rank and file were awaiting the coming of the 
Messiah who should lead them in the struggle to over- 
throw the tyrant and restore their glorious freedom. 
They were not all agreed as to the nature of the Mes- 
siah who was to come, but the predominant conception 
was that he would be the son of David. Dean Shailer 
Mathews tells us that this phrase “had become expres- 
sive of the entire messianic ideal as held by all Jews, 
whether scribes or common people. It indicated that 
the new kingdom was to be essentially Jewish, just as 
its king was to be representative of the most typical 
royal family of Hebrew history. More than that, it 
declared the new kingdom to be essentially military, 
for to the Jew, David was essentially a man of war, a 
conqueror of the enemies of Israel. To describe the 
messianic king as his son was to ascribe to him the same 
military powers.” 


PALESTINE ALWAYS IN REVOLT 


The third fact which needs to be remembered is the 
never-ending series of revolts and rebellions which kept 
breaking out. About 150 B. C. the Maccabees had led 
the Jewish people in a revolt which was successful and 
which for a brief time reestablished national freedom 
and greatness. But soon they were in bondage again. 
About the time of the birth of Jesus occurred a very vio- 
lent rebellion against Rome. When a large Roman 
eagle, made out of gold at vast public expense, was 
erected over the principal gate of the temple, certain 
young men under the leadership of Matthias and Judas 
pulled down the eagle and cut it into pieces. At the 
command of Herod they were burned alive. When 


Archelaus succeeded Herod, the populace demanded 
that the officials who had executed this sentence should 
themselves be punished. This demand was rejected. 





Was Jesus a Patriot? 


By Kirby Page 


When the people refused to disperse, Archelaus called 
out the Roman troops and three thousand Jews were 
slaughtered. On another occasion Theudas-led a revolt 
with the result that he and four hundred of his followers 
were slain. In the year A. D. 7 Judas of Galilee led an 
armed revolt. He and his followers were likewise 
slaughtered. During the reign of Pilate an armed rebel- 
lion was put down with great loss of life. In A. D. 70 
the city of Jerusalem was destroyed and over a million 
people were slain, crucified or sold into slavery. Thus 
we see there was never a period when the Jews ceased 
their efforts to regain their freedom. In this connec- 
tion, Professor V. G. Simkhovitch says: “The rebellion 
of the Jews against Rome rather begins with the power 
of Rome over the Jews; and in the same degree as the 
Roman power over the Jews increased, did the political 
reaction against that power, the revolution against 
Rome, increase and spread.” 

With these historic facts in mind the writer has re- 
cently gone through the New Testament record and 
has discovered at least twenty-three passages that seem 
to throw light upon the question under consideration. 
Let us briefly note these passages. 


NEW TESTAMENT EVIDENCE 


1. Jesus was born at the time when Joseph and Mary 
had gone to Bethlehem for enrolment. It was on a 
basis of this census that Roman taxes were apportioned. 
“Now it came to pass in those days, there went out a 
decree from Caesar Augustus that all the world should 
be enrolled . . . and Joseph also went up from Gali- 
lee . . . to enrol himself with Mary.” 2. The story 
of the slaying of the children of Bethlehem by Herod 
assumes new significance as the historic background is 
kept in mind. Why was Herod so eager to kill the 
young child Jesus? Ina land of chronic rebellion would 
any ruler fail to be troubled over the prophecy by the 
wise men that this child was to be king of the Jews? 
3. In Luke we find the following record: “Now there 
were some present at that very season which told him 
of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices.” Who were these people who had been 
slain by command of the Roman ruler? Is it not ob- 
vious that they were revolutionists? 4. In the Acts of 
the Apostles we find the record of two rebellions, led 
respectively by Theudas and Judas. 5. When, in accord- 
ance with the custom at the feast, Pilate offered to re- 
lease one prisoner, the populace chose Barabbas instead 
of Jesus. Why? Who was Barabbas? Luke refers to 
him as “one who for a certain insurrection made in the 
city, and for murder, was cast into prison.” That is to 
say he was a leader in an attempted revolt against 
Rome. It is clear, therefore, that the people were clam- 
oring for the release of a national hero. 6. Numbered 
among the twelve disciples of Jesus was Simon the 
825 
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zealot. Who were the zealots? They were a group 
who were advocates of armed rebellion against Rome. 
7. Evidence that Jesus was an acute observer of the 
signs of the times is found in his prophecies concerning 
the destruction of the temple. “And Jesus said unto 
him, Seest thou these great buildings? There shall not 
be left here one stone upon another, which shall not 
be thrown down But when ye see the abomina- 
tion of desolation standing where he ought not (let him 
that readeth understand), then let them that are in 
Judaea flee unto the mountains.” The parallel passage 
in Luke reads: “But when ye see Jerusalem compassed 
with armies, then know that her desolation is at hand. 
Then let them that are in Judaea flee unto the moun- 
tains.” Is it not clear that Jesus is referring to the 
desecration and destruction of the temple by Roman 
soldiers? 8. Concerning another incident the record 
reads: “And when he drew nigh, he saw the city and 
wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known in this thy 
day, even thou, the things which belong unto peace! 
But now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days 
shall come upon thee, when thine enemies shall cast up 
a bank about thee, and compass thee round, and keep 
thee in on every side, and shall dash thee to the ground, 
and thy children within thee ; and they shall not leave in 
thee one stone upon another; because thou knewest not 
the time of thy visitation.” 


TEMPTED TO TREASON 

9. The Pharisees, who were constantly seeking to 
entrap Jesus, once asked him: “Is it lawful for us to 
What was the signi- 
If he answered no, he would 


give tribute unto Caesar, or not?” 
ficance of this question? 
be liable to arrest for treasonable utterance; whereas 
if he replied yes, he would alienate the Jewish populace. 
Jesus “perceived their craftiness” and did not give them 
a direct answer. 10. In the New Testament publicans, 
tax-collectors, are frequently referred to in the same 
terms as outcasts and sinners. For example: “Why do 
ye eat and drink with the publicans and sinners?” The 
reason is the obvious one that the tax-collectors were 
agents of hated Rome and therefore objects of scorn 
and indignation in the eyes of all patriotic Jews. 11. 
“Then certain of the scribes and Pharisees answered 
him, saying, Master, we would see a sign from thee.” 
What was the significance of this request, which was 
repeated on several other occasions? The answer is to 
be found in a study of the messianic prophecies, where 
it is recorded that the Messiah would validate his claim 
to this position by performing a marvellous miracle or 
sign. 12. On several occasions Jesus is referred to as 
son of David. For example: “And the most part of the 
multitude spread their garments in the way; and others 
cut branches from the trees, and spread them in the 
way. And the multitude that went before him, and that 
followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to the son of David.” 
This passage is illumined by the historic fact of the 
messianic hope of deliverance at the hand of a descend- 
ant of the great king. Is it not clear that the populace 
expected Jesus to set up an earthly kingdom? 13. This 
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fact is made even more evident in another passage: 
“When therefore the people saw the sign which he did, 
they said, This is of a truth the prophet that cometh 
into the world. Jesus therefore perceiving that they 
were about to come and take him by force, to make him 
king, withdrew again into the mountain himself alone.” 


14. Even the disciples expected Jesus to be king, as is 
revealed in the following verses: “And there came near 
unto him James and John, the sons of Zebedee, saying 
unto him . . . Grant unto us that we may sit one on 
thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy glory.” 
15. That Jesus did not accept the current messianic con- 
ception is revealed in the following passage: “Ye know 
that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and 
their great ones exercise authority over them. Not so 
shall it be among you: but whosoever would become 
great among you shall be your servant.” 


FEARED AS A REVOLUTIONIST 


16. The Jewish leaders were afraid that Jesus would 
stir up an unsuccessful revolution, as is indicated in the 
“The chief priests therefore and the 
Pharisees gathered a council, and said, What do we? for 
this man doeth many signs. If we let him thus alone, all 
men will believe on him: and the Romans will come and 
take away both our place and our nation.” That is to say, 
they were afraid of losing the measure of local religious 
autonomy which they enjoyed. 17. Another passage read: 
“Some therefore of them of Jerusalem said, Is not this he 
whom they seek to kill? . . . But of the multitude many 
believed on him; and they said, When the Christ shall 
come, will he do more signs than those which this man 
hath done?” The Pharisees heard the multitude murmur- 
ing these things concerning him; and the chief priests and 
the Pharisees sent officers to take him. 18, The Pharisees 
also sought to get rid of Jesus by warning him of Herod’s 
antagonism: “In that very hour there came certain Phari- 
sees, saying to him, Get thee out, and go hence: for Herod 
would fain kill thee.” 19. The charge against Jesus before 
Pilate was that of sedition: “And they began to accuse him, 
saying, We found this man perverting our nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and saying that he 
himself is Christ a king. And Pilate asked him, saying, 
Art thou the king of the Jews?” It is worthy of notice that 
the charge against Jesus before the Jewish authorities was 
a very different one, that of blasphemy. 20. When Pilate 
would have released Jesus, the populace restrained him by 
reminding him that he might incur the displeasure of his 
imperial master: “Upon this Pilate sought to release him, 
but the Jews cried out, saying, If thou release this man 
thou art not Caesar’s friend; every one that maketh himself 
a king speaketh against Caesar.” 21. In order to humiliate 
the patriotic Jews, Pilate had a superscription placed above 
the cross on which Jesus was crucified: “The King of the 
Jews.” 


following verses: 


22. Even after the resurrection of Jesus his disciples 
were still expecting him to bring national deliverance and 
freedom: “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom 
of Israel?” 23. In the light of the existing historic situa- 
tion and of the above passage, let us look again into the 
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significance of the temptations of Jesus. Is it not obvious 
that here we have an autobiographical account of the inner 
struggle of Jesus concerning the nature of the kingdom 
which he came to establish, and the ways and means of 
achieving the desired end? With evidences of the tyranny 
of the conqueror everywhere visible, with his countrymen 
passionately longing for freedom and eagerly awaiting the 
military messianic deliverer, with the memory of the glo- 
rious victories achieved under the Maccabees in every mind, 
with the readiness of the populace to respond to the call 
of any able revolutionist, and with Jesus’ own conviction 
of his messiahship—in the light of all these facts, surely there 
can be no doubt that the major decision of Jesus’ life had 
to do with the nature of his kingdom and the method of 
bringing it to pass. In this connection, Professor Simkho- 
vitch says: “At the given time there was but one problem 
for the Jews—a single, all-absorbing national problem, that 
became under the circumstances the religious problem as 
well. It was the problem of existence, the problem of 
escape from certain annihilation.” 


JESus’ IDEA OF HIS KINGDOM 


That Jesus turned away from the kind of kingdom the 
Jews were expecting and rejected the methods on which 
they relied is known to all men. Why? The answer is 
found running through the entire gospel record. Jesus 
rejected their ends and their means because both were in 
fundamental opposition to the way of life which he had 
chosen as his own. The supreme end of life is the estab- 
lishment of the family of God, where every human being 
will love God as father and all men as brothers. Jesus’ 
kingdom is a universal one and includes all members of 
the father’s family—Romans and Samaritans as well as 
Jews. Since God is father and all men are brothers and 
each is of priceless worth, it follows that Christian virtues 
are family virtues. Attitudes and practices which have no 
place in the ideal family are wrong for Christians. Jesus 
has no place for hatred, retaliation and revenge. “Ye have 
heard that it was said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth, but I say unto you”—something radically different. 
On the other hand, followers of Jesus are under the positive 
obligation to treat every person as a member of the father’s 
family. 

In response to a question as to which is the greatest 
commandment, Jesus summarized all the law, the prophets 
and the gospel in terms of love—the preeminent family 
virtue—love toward God and toward man. We are to love 
not only the good and attractive members of the family but 
also the wicked and the unlovely, including those who are 
seeking to do us harm or even to destroy us. “Love your 
enemies (Romans were in the minds of his hearers), do 
good to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray 
for them that spitefully use you”—nothing less than this 
is the challenge of Jesus. Not only love but forgiveness 
is demanded. In response to the question of Peter as to 
whether he should forgive his brother seven times, Jesus 
replied, “Seventy times seven,” that is to say, live always 
in the forgiving spirit. Love and forgiveness are the means 
of redeeming the erring one and of restoring him to the 
family circle. Therefore, the innocent members must love 
and serve and suffer for the sake of the guilty. 


XUM 
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That this is the gospel of Jesus is to be seen not only 
in his teaching but preeminently in his example. The cross 
of Calvary is only the natural culmination of Jesus’ manner 
of life. Here we see the innocent loving, serving, suffering, 
dying for the sake of the guilty. This, says Jesus, is the 
way every member of the family ought to live. This is 
the way to restore the broken family bonds: overcome evil 
by doing good. Thus we see that Jesus was compelled to 
choose between the patriotic conception of his countrymen 
and his own way of life. To seek a materialistic and na- 
tionalistic kingdom by using the weapons of war and by 
adopting the attitudes of hate and revenge would have com- 
pelled the abandonment of his most essential ideals and 
practices. 


PREEMINENT PATRIOTISM 


What then shall we say? Was Jesus a patriot? In the 
narrow nationalistic and militaristic sense, obviously he was 
not. But what is real patriotism? Is it not to be defined 
as love of one’s countrymen and devotion to the highest 
ideals of one’s nation? If so, Jesus was the preeminent 
patriot of his day. No man ever gave such unmistakable 
evidences of love for his people and no Jew ever rendered 
such complete devotion to the highest ideals of the prophets 
as did Jesus. He came that the people might have life and 
have it to the full. To this end he went about doing good 
—feeding the hungry, healing the sick, comforting the sor- 
rowing, lifting up the fallen, strengthening the weak, fore- 
giving the sinful, leading to the father all who would 
follow ; loving, serving, suffering to the end. On the cross 
of pain and shame he cried aloud: “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” Not only so, he was 
completely devoted to the highest ideals of his nation. Did 
not the prophets rise to the noble conception of Judea as 
the mediator of justice and righteousness between the na- 
tions? Was not the highest conception of the messiah 
that of a suffering servant? Did any zealot love his coun- 
trymen as much as did Jesus, or serve them as well? Who 
manifested the truest patriotism, Jesus or Barabbas? 

In the light of the incontrovertible evidence concerning 
the actual choices made by Jesus, what attitude toward 
patriotism should be maintained by his followers today? 
Can we not all agree upon the following? First, followers 
of Jesus are supremely obligated to love their countrymen 
and to be devoted to the highest ideals of their nation. 
Patriotism for real Christians is not a matter of lip service 
but a question of genuine affection for one’s people, and 
wholehearted allegiance to the noblest ideals of one’s nation. 
Too frequently the ideals and symbols of patriotism have 
been prostituted to unholy ends. Are not the sacred phrases 
of patriotism bandied about by corrupt politicians and arch- 
militarists? Is not the flag often used to drape the bar- 
room of some den of vice or to decorate the show window 
of some profiteer? Shall the true followers of Jesus per- 
mit these blatant, self-styled patrioteers, actual enemies of 
their country, to appropriate the ideals and symbols of 
patriotism? Surely one of the main tasks before us is to 
put content into the word patriotism and help our fellow- 
citizens to understand that it connotes love of people and 
dedication to ideals. Moreover, it should be emphasized 
that love of country does not involve hatred of other 
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peoples. The truest patriotism incorporates within itself 
the ideal : “Above all nations is humanity.” 


NO PLACE FOR HATRED 


Second, followers of Jesus should realize that the highest 
service to the citizens and the ideals of their nation can be 
rendered only by adhering to Jesus’ way of life. The 
truest patriot is the one who most completely incarnates 
the attitudes and practices of Jesus. There is, therefore, 
no occasion when a Christian patriot is justified in giving 
way to hatred of other peoples or to the desire for revenge. 
“Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless 
them that curse you, pray for them that despitefully use 
you.” Since the effective way to overcome evil is by doing 
good, a Christian patriot should never retaliate with evil 
for evil, or seek to cast out Satan by using Satan’s weapons. 
In view of the tragic evidence now available which reveals 
the futility and suicidal nature of modern war, as well as 
its utterly unchristian character, is it not clear that we, like 
Jesus, should refuse ever to take up the weapons of war? 
If we are to overcome national evildoers by non-violent 
measures, we must create and strengthen international 
agencies of justice as channels through which goodwill may 
find expression. 

Third, the patriot who believes that he can serve his 
country most effectively by using the weapons of Jesus, 
must be prepared to take the consequences of that manner 
of life. To resist the enemies of one’s country with the 
weapons of war, frequently means the loss of a limb or an 
eye or even life itself. It is expected of a soldier that he 
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will endure any discomfort or suffering which is necessary 
in order to win the victory. And so it must be with the 
Christian who would overcome evil by doing good. To 
overcome the armed enemies of one’s country by depending 
upon the methods of Jesus requires even greater courage, 
fortitude and endurance than is demanded of a soldier, 
Jesus recognized this fact and gave full warning to his 
disciples: “Behold, I send you forth as lambs in the midst 
of wolves. . . Yea, the hour cometh that whosoever killeth 
you shall think that he offereth service to God. . . Except 
a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die, it beareth much fruit. . . If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” The most extreme penalty that the Chris- 
tian patriot may be called upon to endure is the temporary 
loss of political freedom rather than use the weapons of 
hatred and bloodshed. From the whole spirit and example 
of Jesus, clearly it is far more important that his followers 
should always live as good members of the father’s family, 
ever maintaining the attitude of love and forgiveness, than 
that they should preserve political freedom by violating the 
family spirit. Real freedom is deliverance from attitudes 
and practice which violate Jesus’ way of life. “If therefore 
the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” To 
follow Jesus obligates one to love his countrymen and to 
seek after the highest ideals of his nation. But to serve as 
Jesus did may involve humiliation, suffering or death. The 
real question before us, therefore, is this: Do we have the 
love, the faith, the courage, the endurance to accept all that 
is involved in the patriotism of Jesus? 


British Table Talk 


London, June 5, 1925. 
HITMONDAY was a perfect day. A number of unhappy 


folk had to spend it in conferences, since it is customary 
for friendly societies and other groups to meet in holiday sea- 
sons. (The Unitarians also are met in council this week and are 
hearing a lecture upon “Free Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century” from Lord Oxford and Asquith.) But 
A Cheerful the others of us were happy in the fresh, warm 
Holiday air. It was one of your own poets who said, 
“What is so rare as a day in June?” and the 
question is still and will remain unanswered. The chestnut 
blossoms are dying; the hawthorn will soon follow, being 
early this year; but the meadows are all gold, and the birds 
never sing more sweetly than in early June. Under these 
conditions it is not strange that a mood of cheerfulness is 
abroad. But there is not much in the realm of politics or 
commerce to justify such a mood. Unemployment is no less. 
The great trades are still laboring in deep waters. And there 
are sinister tidings from China. 
* * * 


‘The Impatience 
Of a Parson 

The editor of St. Martin’s Review, the Rev. H. R. L. Shep- 
pard, is happily back again. He is convinced that the teaching 
of the founder of the Christian religion has been so mishandled 
and misunderstood by the churches that ordinary hard-pressed 
people have but the vaguest, and often the most erroneous, 
ideas as to what it stands for and actually entails. Christianity, 
he says, is not given a chance. “I am haunted,” he says, “by 
the vision of what the gospel of Jesus Christ has it within its 


power to do for a world heading for disaster; while in depress- 
ing contrast, I am sensitive to the spectacle of what it is actually 
achieving with its number of mutually antagonistic churches.” 
He is taking no part with those who spend their time in cursing 
the churches. It is to the members of the churches he speaks. 
For a long time he has been growing more and more disturbed 
at the condition of institutional religion. Lately illness has 
given him opportunity for thought and study and prayer. Now 
it has become clear to him that he must no longer exercise 
patience but speak out in humble endeavor to right what is 
wrong. No one who knows “Dick” Sheppard will doubt that 
his words will ring true, and awaken a response from many 
hearts. It is no wild iconoclast, but one of the best-loved men 
in England who is prepared to abandon “patience.” 

* * * 
“The Knights 
Of Peace” 


A certain captain in the French army has lately been making 
an experiment in obedience to the way of Jesus. This Captain 
Bach, a French Protestant, after serving with great distinction 
in the war, has been stationed lately in the Rhineland. There 
he has entered into friendly relations with German Christians 
and has won their confidence. Upon this he has founded an 
organization for young people, called “The Knights of Peace,” 
and has brought them into touch with young French Christians 
on the other side of the frontier. He wishes to link together 
the true patriots of every nation under the banner of Christ in a 
spirit of Christian brotherhood. He has arranged study circles, 
by means of which ideas are exchanged, and correspondence is 
encouraged between members in the different nations. It may 
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not be an ambitious scheme, but it is true to the one method, 
which offers any hope of enduring peace. The news of this 
experiment is the more welcome because it is attempted where 
the difficulties are most formidable. 


o = > 
China and English 


Sympathy 


The news from China is beyond doubt serious; but it would 
be a calamity if the British people should set its own “interests” 
in such a crisis before the interests of China. An important 
letter appeared in the Times today signed by Mr. Nelson Birton, 
Dr. Bruce, Mr. Saywell, Mr. H. T. Silcock, and the professor 
of Chinese in Oxford, Dr. Socthill. In it they plead for a proper 
understanding of the sources from which the deplorable riots 
arise. “The underlying idea of the movement commands respect 
for it is that of a reasonable national aspiration—a national 
aspiration at present wrongly informed and misdirected, but 
one which is capable of better things.” And they further sug- 
gest that it will be for the welfare of all parties if we in this 
country put the welfare of China even before our own. These 
writers most certainly speak for the better mind of this country; 
but there are not wanting dangerous forces, which would gladly 
use this occasion to press British claims upon China, and in the 
mist of ignorance in which we live there is a fine opportunity 
for such forces. Only they should remember that it is not 
sound policy to strike matches near powder casks. 

* *¢ * 


Church Union 
In Scotland 


Important debates were held last week in the assemblies of 
the church of Scotland and the United Free church. They have 
drawn very near to union; the financial difficulties which no 
Englishman except lawyers can understand are settled so far as 
the law is concerned. Upon the main question of union there 
was a great majority in the established kirk, and a majority, 
great but not so great, in the United Free kirk. But the decision 
to move forward upon the fast stages towards union will have 
to be approved by the synods and presbyteries to which they 
are referred. There is one safe counsel for an Englishman, even 
if like myself he is half-Scots—when the Scots kirk and Scots 
law are under discussion, keep silent! The kirk in Scotland 
has a place unlike any institution in this country; and nothing 
better for the Scots people could be desired than the concentra- 
tion of its religious life, which is essentially one within one 
society. 

. . 7 
The Derby and 
Prayer 

The most famous of races, the Derby, was won last week by 
a horse with the scriptural name of Manna. The papers were 
full of the race. It is taken for granted that all but a small and 
dwindling band of puritans take a consuming interest in this 
famous race on Epsom Downs. The news of it was ingeniously 
conveyed to the house of commons in the form of a question: 
“Is the honorable member aware that Manna won the Derby?” 
Sweepstakes in business houses are almost universal. But till 
the morning after the race, I had not imagined that mystical 
forces had been at work. It is not that a horse with a scriptural 
name was favored. That might have been a coincidence. But it 
appeared that prayer had been offered in one home at least for 
the success of Manna. Since this shows how readily prayer 
may become magical and unmoral, it is worth noting. There is, 
our readers must know, a sweepstake with rich prizes called by 
the name of Calcutta, since it is from that city the business 
is directed. The winner may receive as much as £90,000. A 
certain citizen of Liverpool drew Manna; he had faith but he 
was not prepared to run all the risks involved, so that he sold 
half his interest and therefore stood to gain £49,000 if Manna 
won. But this citizen is of a kindly disposition and supports 
generously a certain home for poor children. Having drawn a 
possible winner, he promised the children that should he win, 
they should share his good fortune. That was why prayer was 
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offered in the home for the success of the horse. And it won. 
There the matter may be left for further investigation. It should 
be added in all fairness that most of those who had a flutter 
on the Derby put their faith in their horse or their tipster or 
their jockey, and did not call for the arm of the Lord. 

* * * 
Kenya and Its 
Problems 


Since Dr. Norman Leys wrote his fearless book upon Kenya, 
there has been much uneasiness in official quarters. The planta- 
tion system adopted in Kenya, unless it is carefully guarded, 
lends itself to the exploitation of the Africans. A debate was 
held in the house of lords last week, in which the various 
“groups” had their spokesmen; and there were not wanting 
warnings both from Lord Olivier and the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that the question of labor in Kenya needs a careful and 
impartial investigation. In his cautious way the archbishop 
set forth his fears, and what he deemed the remedy. The official 
regulations are sound in themselves; they do not permit forced 
labor for other than public enterprises; but there are many 
indirect ways of putting pressure to bear upon the Africans. 
The hut-tax itself may be an indirect way of forcing laborers 
into the service of the settlers. The colonial office thinks the 
indictment of Dr. Leys inaccurate, but no one will be satisfied 
now till an inquiry has been made into the social and economic 
life of the colony, and of other colonies. Lord Balfour in the 
course of the debate made an important announcement, which 
may well prove a landmark in the history of our African 
colonies. It is proposed to appoint an advisory committee to 
deal with the purely civilian problems of Africa. It will be in 
constitution and in functions not unlike the committee of im- 
perial defense. For the first time it may become possible for a 
body of impartial students to make known the facts, and among 
them the human facts, so that our African policy may not be 
determined blindly. There has been a steady development in 
the policy of the colonial office. First, Dr. Jesse Jones issued 
his report upon “Education in West Africa;” upon that the 
colonial office appointed an advisory committee upon education 
in tropical Africa. In the wake of that action inquiries and 
reports have been issued and it is natural that a policy which 
has proved practicable in education should be applied to the 
wider problems of economic and political order in the same 
area. The proposal has been warmly welcomed by the bishop 
of Mombasa and other missionary statesmen. My friend, Dr. 
Jesse Jones, will share in the hopes which this announcement of 
Lord Balfour has raised. 

> * > 
Two War 
Celebrities Depart 

Lord French of Ypres is dead. The great war figures have 
been leaving this scene in swift succession. Lord French was 
the commander of the British expeditionary force which crossed 
the channel so quickly and silently in August, 1914. He was a 
cavalry officer, and a brilliant soldier within his own range. 
There was a time when the homes of England gave French a 
place of honor on their walls with Jellicoe and Kitchener. 
Without question he did good service in critical days, but the 
time came when the war was too big for him. Even then he 
would have retained his high place in the eyes of most men if 
he had not written a book. That did his reputation no good. 
One who was associated with him in the campaign for more 
shells—a campaign which brought down a government—was 
Colonel Repington, the military correspondent of the Times 
during a great part of the war. Nothing reveals the character 
of warfare more certainly than the story of intrigue which goes 
on behind the scenes. Colonel Repington told the story of 
those intrigues in his diary, which was and will remain the most 
cynical and unabashed record of what was happening in certain 
political and social circles while soldiers were dying and states- 
men were making perorations. Colonel Repington like all other 
specialists, made appalling mistakes; but he was a very clever 
man, and he had a scrupulous conscience about his duty as a 
writer upon war. He would not sell his pen. 
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And So Forth 

The Empire day celebrations were remarkably impressive. 
The archbishop of York preached upon the words: “Honor all 
men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor the king.” The 
ceremony was arranged with beauty and dignity. . Sir Wil- 
liam Barrett has died at a great age. He had won much honor 
as a scientist, but he became known to a wider circle through 
his work upon psychical research; like Crookes, Wallace and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, he believed strongly that the survival of man 
after death was a truth established by weight of scientific 
evidence. The son of one Congregational minister and the 
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brother of another, he remained to the end keenly interested in 
all matters that concerned the work of the Christian church. 

The liberals challenged this week the action of the 
speaker in the house of commons. It was a serious step to take, 
and the wisdom of it is doubted by many liberals. There ap- 
pears to be no way of challenging the action of the speaker but 
by moving a vote of censure. This of course was rejected, both 
tories and labor members uniting to defend the speaker. . 
A mental specialist has been questioning the whole Freudian 
teaching concerning the unconscious. 

Epwarp S8ILLITO. 


The Book World 


The Poetry of Mysticism 


A WEEK OR TWO AGO I was reviewing Prof. Leuba’s 

“Psychology of Religious Mysticism” and expressed the opinion 
that the author’s criticism of mysticism considered as a means of 
gaining knowledge of external reality is valid and, in the main, 
correct. But this by no means disposes of mysticism as a type of ex- 
perience having value for what it is rather than for what it proves. 
The mystic as poet occupies a position more defensible than that 
which he holds as metaphysician or epistemologist. I have been 
reading today, Sunday, Irene Hunter’s AMERICAN MystTICAL VERSE, 
An Anthology (Appleton, $2.00), and a more profitable way to 
spend a Sunday—after church—I cannot imagine. It is a rich 
collection which I commend without limit or restraint. A study of 
it will show, better than any psychological essay can, what is the 
content of the mystical consciousness and what are the contributions 
which it makes to the spiritual life. 

And what are the things that the mystic feels which contribute 
to the enrichment of life? First of all, a sense of joy in the 
ecstasy of life. (Whitman’s The Mystic Trumpeter; James Op- 
penheim’s Not Overlooked.) Part of this joy in life flows directly 
from the feeling that it is an adventure, a continual launching upon 
There has perhaps been inadequate 
recognition of the mystic as venturesome explorer of the unknown, 


new and uncharted seas. 


rather than as one who seeks primarily an assurance of his personal 
safety. (J. B. Brown's Thalatta; Whitman's Voyage to India.) 
This implies a trust in the general friendly nature of the universe, 
as the mariner trusts his compass and relies upon the driving 
power of wind and the buoyancy of waves even while he struggles 
with them. A complement of this, not an antithesis to it though 
conceived in a different mood, is the assurance that this friend- 
liness of the world will of itself work out a beneficent issue if we 
will but be patient and refrain from over-much meddling with its 
kindly processes. “Serene I fold my hands and wait, for lo! my 
own shall come to me.” (Burrough’s Waiting.) 

Such a faith can be possible only to one who feels that he is not 
an alien in the world of nature but one with it and with all men. 
The mystic has a sense of the one-ness of man nature and of the 
interdependence of men with one another. (Emerson's Each and 
All; Hovey’s Spring.) And therefore the voices of nature and of 
the oversoul in nature speak to man intelligible messages of the 
highest things if he will but tune his ears to catch them. (Emer- 
son’s The Undersong, and The Problem; Thoreau’s Inspiration; 
Realf’s The Word.) Specific aspects of nature, such as morning 
and evening and the changing seasons, suggest meditations or 
prayer. (Doane’s hymn, Softly now the light of day; H. B. 
Stowe’s Still, still with Thee; Kenneth Morris’ Dusk.) Not only 
the beautiful phases of nature are shot through with a higher 
significance, but its whole frame and structure are vibrant with a 
life larger than our individual lives and vocal with a song. (Emer- 
son’s fragment, “In the mud and scum of things, there alway, al- 
way something sings.”) 

This realization of the essentially friendly and harmonious 
quality of the world readily lends itself to the interpretation as an 
immediate sense of God, and a sense of kinship or one-ness with 


God. This opens up a large chapter in the literature of mysticism. 
Approached through this train of experience which I have suggested, 
it is something other than a belief in the mystical consciousness as 
affording a metaphysical knowledge of God, though undoubtedly 
many of the mystics do believe that they attain such knowledge. 
But that, not being critical philosophers, they develop an indefensible 
theory of knowledge, does not destroy the validity of their feeling 
about the world or deprive them of the right to personalize the 
friendliness and vibrant life of the universe and call it God. (Lanier’s 
The Marshes of Glynn; Emily Dickinson’s Chartless.) So the 
mystic finds God in nature (Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Renascence) ; 
in the heart of man (Myles Connolly’s Quo Vadis); in human 
brotherhood (Ernest Crosby’s The Search) ; in common tasks (Anna 
Branch’s The Monk in the Kitchen); in all things (Madison Ca- 
wein’s Penetralia)—but he is more than all the things in which he 
is found (Hovey’s Transcendence). 

This prepares the way for a more specifically Christian content 
of the mystical consciousness. Certain analogies from nature sug- 
gest an assurance of loving divine guidance and care. (Bryant's 
To a Waterfowl; Whittier’s The Eternal Goodness). Under this 
category comes the conscious sense of immortality, which however 
is not so often expressed in specific terms outside of hymns as one 
might expect. (Alice Cary’s Dying Hymn; Clinton Scollard’s 
Come, Courage, Come.) More frequently the sense of the divine 
goodness and guidance becomes vivid in the Christ of present ex- 
perience. (Whittier’s Our Master; Holmes’ Hymn of Trust; 
Maltbie Babcock’s Companionship; Le Gallienne’s The Second 
Crucifixion. Here comes also the only war poem in the book, 
Schauffler’s The White Comrade.) 

And does all this prove the existence of God? I said at the be- 
ginning that I think it does not, and that it has its best value if 
it is not used for that purpose. The gist of all mysticism is in this 
fragment of William A. Percy: “I am content with that I cannot 
prove.” Or Santayana’s lines: 

O world, thou choosest not the better part. 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 


Two Best Sellers 


DO NOT KNOW whether Scott Fitzgerald is yet or ever will 

be a great novelist, but he is moving in that direction. He is at 
least an able craftsman and a competent technician in fiction, and 
something more. There are not many who could write so bad a 
story so well as he has done in THe Great Gatssy (Scribner’s, 
$2.00). It deals, as his earlier books have done, with the younger 
set of the reckless rich—the people of whom it may be said: “They 
were careless people; they smashed up things and creatures and then 
retreated back into their money and their vast carelessness and let 
other people clean up the mess they had made.” Which seems a 
fair diagnosis of that section of society with whom indolent luxury 
has ripened into rottenness. The handful of characters in the story 
must have chartered a rum fleet for their own.private use. A man 
only half drunk in these pages seems comparatively sober. And yet 
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they are never mere allegories of drunkenness and vice but genuine 
humans. I do not think that it is permanent literature, but at least 
one copy ought to be preserved as source material for the future 
historian of the decline and fall of American civilization—if it falls. 

The device of having an American woman return home after a 
dozen or twenty years in Europe and confront a changed social 
order seems in danger of being a trifle over-worked. I can think 
of four novels of the past four months that are framed on this 
formula. In Edith Wharton’s Tue Morner’s Recompense (Apple- 


CORRESP 


Room for Creation 


Eprtor THe CuristiaAn Century : 

SIR: The Christian Century is eagerly awaited every week 
and there is always something in it which inspires to deeper 
thinking and better living. Among many good things in this 
week’s contents I have read with great interest Dr. Tittle’s 
sermon on “Evolution and Religion.” Dr. Tittle is always in- 
spiring; the application he makes of the doctrine of evolution to 
the spiritual life is very helpful and cannot fail to strengthen 
and confirm faith. 

But I am wondering if Dr. Tittle did not forget himself just 
a little in sayifig more than once, “Everything that is came from 
something that was.” I am wondering whether he means to 
say that there never was a creative act beginning life on the 
earth. It seems to me that he is carrying the theory of evolu- 
tion a little too far; I cannot quite reconcile this repeated sen- 
tence of his with Paul’s statement, “That things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear.” While many of us 
are very happy to believe in God’s method of creation by evolv- 
ing one form of life from another, we also believe that “in the 
beginning God created both matter and life,” and that at some 
time “somewhere in the past, something came from something 
that was not.” 

Illinois Woman's College, 


Jacksonville, Ill. Josep R. Harker. 


Ministerial Liberty 
Eprtor Toe Curistran Century: 

SIR: I want to thank you for your admirable article “The 
Battle of Princeton—1925.” Iam glad we have in The Christian 
Century a paper outside denominational control to give us the 
broader and more independent view of things. The narrowness 
of the Macartney-Machen-Matthews school will not, I trusi, 
control the Presbyterian church to its division. I was ordained 
a Presbyterian minister in 1868 and am willing to abide in a 
church that can tolerate the fundamentalists in their narrow- 
ness, but I will insist on my full liberty to hold opinions contrary 
to their interpretations. 


Chicago. Duncan C. MILNER. 


Space and Divine Personality 


Epitor Tue CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: What is “personality”? In Reginald J. Campbell's 
article on “The Era of the Spirit” in your issue of May 21 we 
have this statement: “Few persons could truly say that they 
krow the Holy Spirit in the same personal, vivid way that they 
know Jesus, or are able to realize him as distinctly and definitely 
as they realize the being of God the Father. . . . People are 
apt to think of the Spirit as impersonal rather than personal; 
as an outflow of divine life and power, but not as a conscious 
active entity in himself.” That is quite true, and as Dr. Camp- 
bell intimates, it is because we have habitually thought of God 
in “images and symbols”—or, it is because our anthropomorphic 
conceptions of God and of Christ have persisted. “God the 
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ton, $2.00) an embarrassing and malodorous complication is added 
by the returning expatriate finding her daughter, who has remained 
in America with the family of the mother’s divorced husband, en- 
gaged to one of her own former lovers, “the only man she had 
ever loved” (where have I heard that phrase before?) but not the 
only one she had ever traveled around Europe with. One feels 
that the mother’s heroic maternal self-sacrifice for her daughter's 
happiness began a little late in the day. 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


Father” suggests a human relationship that is inseparable, in 
our thought, from bodily manifestation. So, also, “Christ Jesus” 
suggests the historical character of the familiar gospel narra- 
tives. These we can localize and personalize. But we can not 
think of spirit as subject to such limitations, and therefore, as 
Dr. Campbell says, “People are apt to think of the Spirit as im- 
personal rather than personal.” 

Bishop Brown, of the Episcopal church, says he no longer 
believes in a personal God because personality implies place and 
that is inconsistent with the idea of God’s omnipresence. That 
is, a personal God can not be omnipresent. God is spirit, every- 
where present, and therefore can not be personal. This seems 
to be the reasoning of Bishop Brown. Now, I am wondering 
whether it is possible for us to believe in a personal, spiritual, 
omnipresent God. Is it? May it not be possible that Bishop 
Brown has lapsed into his “outgrown anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of God”? Might he not recast his definition of personality 
so as to make it possible to think of a spiritual personality? 
Must we think of place as an essential characteristic of person- 
ality and reject the idea of a personal God? 
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I am sure that many people have difficulty at this point in 
adjusting their faith to their more mature and thoughtful con- 
ceptions of God, Christ and the Holy Spirit. In this new “Era 
of the Spirit” may we not learn to think of God as one, manifest 
to us in fatherly love, in Christly sacrifice, and in sustaining, 
motivating, personal spiritual presence and power? 

May we not be able to drop such expressions as “The third 
person in the trinity” and “the Spirit proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son” and always think of God as “the (one) personal 
spirit, perfectly good, who in holy love creates, sustains and 
orders all’? Or may we think of him as “the personal spirit”? 
What is personality? 


Indianapolis, Ind. L. E. Murray. 


The Youth Movement 


Epiror Tue Curistian Century: 

I was much interested in your recent article under the above 
heading, with much of which I am in full accord. But I 
can scarcely agree with your implication that there is as yet no 
genuine youth movement in America, though you speak gener- 
ously and hopefully of the “stirring among the young people 
who are still within the ranks of the churches,” as well as among 
those who are outside. Let me ask, What constitutes a youth 
movement? When more than sixteen millions of young people 
have voluntarily banded themselves together, within less than 
half a century, subscribing to the same obligations, working for 
the same ends, conducting their own meetings, managing their 
own affairs, electing their own officers—is not this one sign of a 
youth movement—a movement started, supported, and carried 
on by youth, with constantly increasing numbers and vitality? 
Should not this be considered a youth movement? 

Because it is not iconoclastic or disruptive, this movement 
does not often call attention to itself in any startling way. It 
harbors no jealousy of other youth movements, but rather desires 
to cooperate with them, and help them forward, when their aims 
are religious in the broadest sense of the term. It is true that 
there are more millions of young people outside of this move- 
ment than within it, but the same is true of every other youth 
movement in Europe, South America and elsewhere. Have any 
a larger following than this distinctively religious youth move- 
ment? 

My readers will more than suspect that I am referring to the 
Christian Endeavor society, as an American as well as a world- 
wide youth movement. 
I thinking. 


This is true, but not of it exclusively am 
There are denominational and other young people’s 
religious societies, whose plans and methods may differ but 
whose final aims are much the same. All belong to the great 
league of youth, which is working and praying, and denying 
itself, for the coming of the kingdom of God. Is it not a mat- 
ter for congratulation that in America the youth movement is 
chiefly on a religious basis, rather than on a communistic or 
fascist basis, or, as in the much advertised youth movement of 
Germany, on a foundation of hostility to, or at least of indiffer- 
the organized religious life and work of the churches? 
Should we not rejoice that the question the rank and file of this 
youth movement most frequently ask is, “What would Jesus 
Christ have me do?” 
Boston, Mass. 


ence, to 


Francis E, CLark. 


Is This Another Gospel ? 


Evitor Tue CuristiAn Century: 

In your issue of June 4, Dr. C. M. McConnell writes on “Just 
What Was Jesus’ Life Work?” racily dilating on the carpentry, 
healing, teaching and preaching phases of the life of Jesus, omit- 
ting any reference whatever to the cross, and then sums up with 
the statement: “The personality of Jesus was his greatest life 
work.” Turning to Matt. 20:28 I find Jesus himself quoted as 
saying: “The son of man came to give his life a ransom for 
money.” Then Paul tells us in 1 Tim, 1:15 that “Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners”; and in 1 John 3:5 I read, 
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“He was manifested to take away our sins” and again Chap. 
4:14: “The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 
I had always understood previously that the other phases of 
the life of Jesus were but the stage setting for the great drama 
of the cross. Which is correct, the “gospel according to McCon- 
nell” or the “gospel according to Jesus, Paul and John”? 
Stevensville, Mont. J. B. Parnatr. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for July 5. Lesson text: Acts 13:1-12. 


Our Lord’s Last Gesture 


T WAS Maltbie Babcock who reminded us that we must never 

forget that last gesture of Our Lord, “Go into all the world.” 
In the same connection he remarks, “Love has a _ broken 
wing if it cannot fly across the ocean.” By as much as we be- 
lieve in the superiority and universality of our religion we will 
seek to send it far and wide. The Buddhists are awakening; 
they are paying more attention to the quality of their priests; 
they are forming a Y. M. B. A. and Y. W. B. A.; they are 
building temples even in America as well as rebuilding those 
in China, Japan and India. The student of Buddhism knows 
that the original “Enlightened One” lived a beautiful life and 
had elements of strength in his philosophy. You cannot dismiss 
this historic religion with a wave of the hand and a condescend- 
ing remark. Christianity is not battling with crumbling faiths. 
Look at the devoted followers of Mohammed, they are making 
vast conquests in Africa. Our own missionaries, in alarm, tell 
us that the “crescent” is sweeping all the central portions of 
the dark continent. John Clark Archer of Yale, after long 
and painstaking researches into the life and character of Moham- 
med discounts our superficial and general impressions of the 
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great prophet, and causes him to stand out in something of that 
marvelous power which he must have had to project his move- 
ment in such a mighty curve. We can not lightly dispose of 
the “crescent.” Again we may look at the Chinese classics. 
The wise teachers of China have gathered together the writ- 
ings of Confucius, and of many other good and philosophical 
men, and they teach them to the literati of each succeeding 
generation. It is idle to regard these teachings as of little worth; 
something of the stability of China is built into these carefully 
taught lessons. Ethics, etiquette, practical wisdom are found 
| generous portions in these classics. Hinduism may well 
merit our consideration; it is no dead religion. A Hindu portrait 
painter attends our church here in Pittsburgh. He has painted 
the leading maharajahs of his native country as well as many 
famous Englishmen and some Americans. His portrait of 
Tagore, hanging now in a Pittsburgh home, is worth a long 
journey to see. Married to a French wife, this cultured gentle- 
man demonstrates a most charming family life. Residing upon 
a small farm on the edge of the city, he gathers his children 
about him in the evening quiet and converses with them about 
the Hindu philosophy. He once said to me: “Hinduism is 
better than Christianity for we have no sin in our religion.” 
The cultured leaders of Hinduism are not fools by any means. 
Yet we have a way of tossing Hinduism out of the window 
f§ our thought. I have just finished, this morning, “The 
Shadow of the Gloomy East” by a brilliant Polish journalist, 
Ferdinand A. Ossendowski. What a picture of the “Ant-hill of 
Russia” he gives us. We see that vast unorganized mass of 
one hundred and forty millions of people, superstitious, cursed 
with witches, reverting to pagan orgies and rites, uncontrolled, 
dangerous, with a collective soul—“always gloomy, like autumnal 
night, like the soul of suicide.” The cure prescribed is the 
culture of Europe and the religion of Christ. Is that only a 
formula? 

Mockingly the Orientals tell us that if the soul of Europe 
is due to the teaching of Christ, they want none of him. 
Humanity is yet very raw; we are only in process of becoming; 
we are only emerging from the brute. What with war, what 
with sexual indulgence, what with economic competition, what 
with drunkenness in high places, with political graft and manip- 
ulation, we are still one thousand leagues from realized man- 
hood. Perhaps we are only amphibians as yet 
a long way to go, particularly in some cases. 

The whole business of missions is changing. 


Evolution has 


No longer do 
we go out to denounce other faiths, we find God everywhere. 
No longer do we go out to superimpose an Occidental regime 
upon the Orientals. We build a native church. We who be- 
lieve that Christ is the greatest teacher and the highest example 
and that he sets forth the purest idea of love, or God, must 
ombine an earnest faith with a discerning tolerance in leading 
all men to the light of life. All good comes from God and 
Jesus is his highest interpreter. Of all the “Enlightened Ones” 
he most perfectly pictures God. In him was no darkness at all. 
Joun R. Ewers. 





Contributors to This Issue 


Joserpn Fort Newton, minister Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York city; formerly minister City Temple, 
London; contributing editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury; author, “The Theology of Civilization,” “Preach- 
ing in New York,” etc., etc. Dr. Newton was chosen 
in the poll of Protestant ministers conducted by The 
Christian Century as one of the twenty-five most in- 
fluential preachers in America. This is the twelfth 
sermon in the series. 

Kirsy Pace, author, “The Sword or the Cross?” “War: 

Its Causes, Consequences and Cure,” etc. 
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Read Harry Emerson Fosdick on Evolution! 
(See note below) 


50 RECENT BOOKS 


Of Timely Interest 


The Christian Century Press has won wide fame by its announce- 
ments of new books, and especially by the publication of valuable book 
lists—of the best books on vital and timely subjects. We are told that 
there have never been put out more helpful lists than our two latest— 
“Recent Books on Evolution and Religion” and “The Church Today and 
Tomorrow.” We are including below, the leaders of these two lists 
for your convenience in ordering. We include also some of the best 
books on other subjects. 


Books on Science and Religion 
. Science and Religion, Thomson, $2.00. 
Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.00. 
. Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. 
Nineteenth Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.50. 
. I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. 
. Evolution, Knowledge and Revelation, McDowell, 1.00. 
. Religious Certitude in an Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50. 
. The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1.50. 
The Church and Modern Religion 
9. The Church of the Spirit, Peabody, $2.00. 
10. The Christian Church in the Modern World, Calkins, $1.75. 
11. Imperialistic Religion and Religion of Democracy, Brown, $2.00. 
12. Religion in the Thought of Today, Patton, $1.50. 
13. Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75. 
14. The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 
15. The Faith of Modernism, Mathews, $1.50. 
16. Christianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.50. 
17. Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.75. 
18. Fundamental Ends of Life, Rufus Jones, $1.75 
19. Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones, $1.00. 
Books on God 
20. Can We Find God, Patten, $1.60. 
21. Is God Limited, McConnell, $2.00. 
22. Some Open Ways to God, Bowie, $1.50. 
23. The Personality of God, Snowden, $1.00. 
24. The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50. 
25. The Certainty of God, Moulton, $1.50. 
26. Paths That Lead to God, Tillett, $4.00. 
Books on Christ 
27. Christ the Truth, Temple, $2.50. 
28. The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.00. 
29. The Dilemmas of Jesus, James Black, $1.50. 
30. Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 
31. The Historical Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.25. 
32. Jesus, Lover of Men, Wates, $1.50. 
33. Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00. 
34. Life and Teachings of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.25. 
Books on the Bible 
35. The Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60. 
36. Making and Meaning of the Bible, Barclay, $1.75 
37. Moffatt’s Old Testament, 2 vols. at $2.50. 
38. Making and Meaning of the New Testament, Snowden, $1.50 
39. Making of the English New Testament, Goodspeed, $1.50. 
40. Goodspeed’s American Translation, popular ed., $1.50. 
41. Story of the New Testament, Goodspeed, $1.50. 
42. Introduction to New Testament, Bacon, $1.00. 
Other Recent Favorites 
43. Nature Sermons, Jefferson, $1.50. 
4. The Challenge of Life, Jacks, $1.25. 
45. What Ails Our Youth, Coe, $1.00. 
46. The Mystery of Preaching, James Black, $1.75. 
47. The Art of Preaching, David Smith, $2.00. 
48. Personal Idealism and Mysticism, Inge, $1.75. 
49. The New Decalogue of Science, Wiggam, $3.00. 
50. The Undiscovered Country, Atkins, $1.50. 


*“*Fosdick on Evolution’’ Free! 
SPECIAL — With your order we will include, with our compliments, 
a valuable booklet including two articles by Dr. Fosdick on “Progressive 
Christianity,” and “Evolution and Mr. Bryan,” and two articles by Sher- 
wood Eddy on “Science and Religion” and “Evolution and the Bible.” 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS s: CHICAGO 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Sherwood Eddy Takes Another 
Party to Europe 

Sherwood Eddy sailed with another 
party to spend the summer in a study of 
European problems on June 27. The 
two middle weeks of July will be spent 
in London; the last week in Berlin; and 
a week each during August will be given 
Paris and Stockholm. As in 
previous years, the party, which has been 
selected with extreme care, will be ad- 
dressed by outstanding leaders in the 
political, economic, and religious 
life of the countries visited. The 
tribution already made by former mem- 
bers of these Eddy traveling seminars to 
the liberalizing of the church life of the 
United States has been so large that it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Eddy will continue 
this form of study indefinitely. 


to Geneva, 


social 


con 


Lutheran Synods 
Vote to Unite 

Ihe Evangelical Lutheran synod of 
New York and New England, the New 
York Lutheran ministerium and the New 
York Lutheran synod, all three provincial 
organizations of the United Lutheran 
church, voted to merge their organiza- 
tions in a meeting held in Ithaca, N. Y., 
on June 11. This merger completes the 
unification of the Lutheran church in the 
New York and New England territory 
which began with the organization of the 
United Lutheran church some years ago. 
The merged body represents 365 clergy 
inen and congregations 


Catholic Church 
Receives Converts 

The Catholic church recently 
claimed two eminent converts in England, 
both of whom were brought into the fold 
of the church in Mr 


Godirey Jewish 


Roman 


venth hour. 
prominent 


the ele 


Isaacs, a 


financier and brother of Lord Reading, 
was buried with Catholic rites, to the 
public’s surprise. The second convert 


was the late editor of Public Opinion, Mr 


P. L. Parker, who was received into the 
church on his deathbed. He had been 
well known as a nonconformist and had 
edited “John Wesley's Journal” and 


“George Fox's Journal.” 


Dr. Stires Accepts 


Bishopric 

Dr. Ernest M. Stires, for 24 years rector 
#t St. Thomas’ Episcopal church, has ac- 
cepted the coadjutor bishopric of the 


diocese of Long Island, to which he was 
recently elected. Dr. Stires went to the 
New York church from a pastorate in 
Chicago. St. Thomas’ is known as one of 
the most influential of the Episcopal con- 
gregations in the metropolis, drawing its 
membership largely from the prominent 
families of upper Fifth avenue, on which 
it is located. 


Canada’s United Church 
Has Many Missionaries 

The new United church of Canada be- 
gins its career with 667 missionaries at 
work on foreign fields. Of these, 333 have 
834 


been under Presbyterian direction; 310 
under Methodist, and 24 Congregational. 
All three churches have had missions in 
India, and both Methodists and Presby- 
terians in China. Only the Congregation- 
alists have been in Africa, and the Metho- 
dists in Japan, while the Presbyterians 
have been at work alone in Formosa, 
Korea, Trinidad and British Guiana. 
About 1300 native workers have been 
enrolled in the same missions. 


Unitarians Plan 
Summer Meetings 


Claiming that Star island, the island on 
which they hold their summer conferences, 
is “the only island in the world dedicated 
and devoted exclusively to religion,” the 
Unitarians of the United States are look- 
ing forward expectantly to their most 
successful summer season of meetings, 
irom June 27 to Aug. 9. Star island is 
one of the Isles of Shoals, Portsmouth, 
N. H. The conferences will include that 
of the Young People’s Religious union, 
the general Unitarian conference, the con- 
vention of the Unitarian alliance, and the 
institute for religious education conducted 
by the Unitarian laymen’s league. 


Bishop Lawrence Marks 
Fifty Years as Priest 

Bishop William Lawrence, of the 
Episcopal church, went back to the 
Episcopal theological school, Cambridge, 
Mass., on June 11 where, fifty years 
before, he was graduated and ordained 
as a deacon. The bishop celebrated the 
holy communion early in the morning in 
the chapel of the school in which he had 


studied, been ordained, and later served 
as dean. 


Place Tablet for English Pope 
In Anglican Church 


A tablet to the memory of Adrian IV, 
the only Englishman ever to attain the 
papacy, was unveiled in the parish church 
at Abbot's Langley, Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, on June 13. A short service was 
conducted by the archdeacon of St. Al- 
ban’s, and a pageant was held at the 
traditional birthplace of the pope nearby, 
Nicholas Breakspar, as a boy of 18 
sought admission to the abbey of St. 
Alban’s. When refused he made his way 
to the continent, where he won his honors 
in the service of the church. As pope, he 
is most remembered for his contests with 
Frederick Barbarossa, the German em- 
peror. 


Father of Albert 
Schweitzer Dead 


Pastor Louis Schweitzer, father of the 
famed missionary, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
recently passed away in his home in upper 
Alsace, where he was the nestor of the 
Protestant clergy. Pastor Schweitzer 
was in his eightieth year. People flocked 
from far and near to attend the funeral, 
in honor of both the father and his fa- 
mous son. Special interest attaches to 
the death of the old man because of the 
vivid picture of him in Dr. Schweitzer’s 
most recent book, “Memories of Child- 
hood and Youth.” The funeral procession 
was preceded by the children of both 
Catholic and Protestant schools, symbolic 
of a type of cooperation between the 


Cross Race Lines to Protest Militarism 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has received 
a protest from both white and colored 
ministers of Greensboro, N. C., against the 
proposed national Defense day, and various 
other indications of militarism in the national 
life. As indicative of the way in which 
social difficulties may be surmounted in order 
to deal with matters of national importance, 
this letter from the North Carolina preach- 
ers is worth reproduction. Twenty-nine min- 
isters associated themselves with the pro- 
test, and specified the following issues: 
“First, we wish most heartily to commend 
you for the stand you have taken against 
the effort put forth in some quarters to 
utilize Armistice day for a mobilization of 
the military and civic resources of the 
country available in case of war. Your act 
is eminently one of good sense and it saves 
the day to the contemplation of the blessings 
of peace rather than a glorification of the 
enginery of war. 


DEFENSE DAY NOT WANTED 
“Second, in this connection we would ex- 
press our decided disapproval of the setting 
apart of any date to be known as Defense 
day for an exhibition of the country’s war 
resources. To do so ill becomes us, who of 
all people, are emphatic in our protestations 


of peace sentiments, and puts into the mind 
the thought that military power is the chief 
defense of a country. 

“Third, we deprecate the proposed cruise 
of our fleet to the waters of the orient as 
exceedingly untimely, as involving an enor- 
mous expense and as an unwarranted affront 
to our Asiatic neighbors who rightfully re- 
sent the inexcusable and humiliating discrim- 
inations against them by our government. A 
righting of the wrongs inflicted would be 
much wiser than a veiled threat. 

“Fourth, we strenuously object to the 
plan of the naval affairs committee to make 
Hawaii ‘the strongest military outpost of 
the world.’ We contend that fair dealing 
is fundamental as a means of securing inter- 
national friendship and that strict honesty 
in our relations with other peoples, and not 
forts, is our nation’s strongest defense. 


FOR POLICY OF PEACE 

“Fifth, we would urge that you use your 
influence for the adoption by our government 
of a definitely pacific foreign policy which 
shall not only bring us into a closer rela- 
tionship with other nations, but shall make us 
a leader in a fearless stand for a world 
emancipated from military ambitions and 
imperialistic designs.” 
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faiths prevalent in parts of Alsace and 
little known elsewhere. 


Lutheran Social Service 
Experts Meet 


Over 200 delegates representing 980 
charitable and social service agencies of 
the United Lutheran church met in Pitts- 
burgh, May 14-18, in the annual Inner 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Mission conference. Every type of charit- 
able institution was represented and in 
addition many societies interested in 
social work in the religious field. Reports 
revealed that charitable institutions of the 
Lutheran church have a value of $11,000,- 
000 and an annual budget of over $1,000,- 
000. New buildings representing a capital 
expenditure of $1,500,000 are in prospect. 
The conference passed resolutions calling 
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upon its members to include in their work 
“efforts to reach the ungodly of the priv- 
ileged classes of society who, because of 
their influence, are becoming a serious 
menace to our national honor and life.” 
The convention did honor to the memory 
of Dr. W. A. Passavant, who opened the 
first Lutheran hospital in Pittsburgh in 
1849 and thus initiated Lutheran home 
mission work. 








Canada Consummates United Church 


FTER TWENTY YEARS of dis- 

cussion and the patient taking of 
step on step in the long process, the final 
organic union of the Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches of 
Canada became an irrevocable fact on 
June 10, 1925. The event on its legal 
side was automatically effective on that 
late by act of the dominion parliament 
which, in response to the petition of the 
three constituent bodies, had previously 
created a corporate entity to be called 
he United church of Canada and de- 
creed that it should begin its corporate 
existence on June 10. But the partic- 
ipating churches signalized the day with 
a ceremony which profoundly impressed 
the whole religious life of the nation. 
Three hundred and fifty official delegates 
to the first general council of the United 
church of Canada—150 Presbyterians, 
150 Methodists and 50 Congregationalists 
—met in the huge Arena at Toronto, and 
with over 8,000 others consecrated the 
union with prayer and praise and the 
celebration of the holy communion. The 
event was without precedent since the 
birth of Protestantism, and its consum- 
mation was achieved with dignity and 
reverence and joy in a ceremony ade- 
quately expressive of its profound spiritual 
significance. 

UNION DEMONSTRATED 

When the hour for the ceremony ar- 
rived, the Arena being filled with its vast 
audience, three streams of delegates, rep- 
resenting the uniting churches, marched 
down the long aisles to the front sittings 
reserved for them, the whole audience 
singing as a processional, “The Church's 
One Foundation.” At the head of the 
three processions were Rev. S. D. Chown, 
D. D., general superintendent of the 
Methodist church, Rev. George C. Pid- 
zeon, D. D., moderator of the Presbyterian 
general assembly, and Rev. W. H. War- 
tiner, D. D., chairman of the Congrega- 
tional union. A devotional service, a 
ceremony hallowing the union, the actual 
tigning of the basis of union by the threc 
oficial heads of the participating bodies, 
and finally the celebration of the com- 
munion constituted the forenoon’s pro- 
gram. Richly printed forms of service 
covering the entire ceremony were in the 
people’s hands and gave dignity and im- 
pressiveness to the event. No detail was 
left to extempore attention, but all had 
teen thought through in advance and had 
Xeen projected with spiritual understand- 
ng in a form of service worthy of the 
great hour. The communion service was 
administered with as much good order 
ws it could have been in a modest chapel. 


XUM 


The eight thousand communicants re- 
ceived the bread and wine in not more 
than a half-hour. Reverently and joy- 
ously the congregation sang the great 
hymns of the church: “O for a Thousand 
Tongues,” “O God of Bethel by Whose 
Hand,” “O Lord, Thou Art My God and 
King,” and “All People that on Earth Do 
Dwell,” led by a choir of two hundred 
voices and an orchestra many of whose 
members, moved by the inspiration of the 
day, sang as they played. Profound emo- 
tions stirred the worshipers, and their 
song was as the voice of many waters. 
The communion service was opened 
with an address by Rev. Prof. Samuel P. 
Rose, D. D., of Montreal, who interpreted 
the Lord’s supper in the light of the 
epochal events that had brought the three 


churches together. The cross, he said, 
was not a method of dying but a way of 
living. “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross,” was sung and an appropriate 
prayer offered by Dr. Pidgeon, who pro- 
ceeded to administer the sacrament, the 
bread and wine being distributed by two 
hundred elders, stewards and deacons. 
When the vast concourse of people had 
received the bread and wine communion 
was partaken of in unison. Dr. Pidgeon 
then offered prayer, in which he asked 
that bonds which had been broken might 
be re-united, and after the singing of the 
hymn “O Spirit of the Living God,” he 
pronounced the benediciion, and the his- 
toric service ended. The hymns sung at 


Delegates Sign New Roll 


T THE AFTERNOON SERVICE in 

the same place with an equal audience, 
the chief formality was the signing of the 
roll by the 350 delegates to the first gen- 
eral council of the United church of 
Canada. The three groups representing 
the uniting denominations arose and 
marched forward in three lines. The roll 
was signed by the 150 Methodist dele- 
gates, 150 Presbyterian, 40 Congregation- 
alist, and 10 delegates representing the 
many unconnected union churches which 
henceforth will have fellowship with the 
United church. The afternoon was then 
devoted to addresses by the leaders rep- 
resenting the three cooperating bodies. 
On the platform with the speakers were 
the outstanding officials of the three 
bodies. Noteworthy among them were 
Rev. Dr. S. D. Chown, Hon. N. W. Row- 
ell, K. C., Rev. Dr. T. Albert Moore, Rev. 
Dr. James Endicott, Rev. Dr. Jesse H. 
Arnup, representing the Methodists; Rev. 
Dr. A. Gandier, Rev. Dr. C. A. Mackin- 
non, Rev. Dr. R. P. MacKay, Rev. Dr. 
Robert Laird, Rev. Dr. W. G. Wallace, 
representing the Presbyterians; Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Warriner, Rev. Dr. W. T. Gunn, 
Rev. J. W. Pedley, H. W. Barker and 
Rev. Dr. D. L. Ritchie, representing the 
Congregationalists, Hon. W. R. Mother- 
well, federal minister of agriculture, and 
Hon. Joseph Thompson, speaker of the 
Ontario legislature, also had places on the 
platform. 


HARMONIZING CHURCH FORMS 


“God’s Marching Church,” was the 
subject of an address by Principal D. L. 
Ritchie of Montreal, representing the 
Congregationalists. The United church, 
he said, sought to harmonize three forms 


the service were representative of the 
three uniting churches. 
of church government and trusted itself 


boldly to the free spirit of God for leader- 
ship. There had now been accomplished, 


he believed, that which would stir joy 
and hope in all Christian lands. “Canada 
has given leadership to divided Protes- 


tantism all the world over. Ours today 
is the unfaltering conviction that we are 
rendering the greatest service in our 
power to Canada and to the kingdom of 
God because we are endeavoring to fulfil 
the desire and obey the will of Christ our 
Saviour. As a church we desire to be 
a revelation of Christ, a united body to 
reveal him to the world.” The torn body 
of Christ has been unequal to the task 
which the gospel lays upon the church, 
Dr. Ritchie declared. Only a church 
“wise and courageous enough to include 
different temperaments and cultures and 
needs” and making room “for every man 
who in sincerity calls Jesus Christ his 
Saviour and Lord” is competent for the 
demands of modern life. 


THE TASK AHEAD 

Speaking on “The Task Ahead,” Rev. 
Clarence MacKinnon, former moderator 
of the Presbyterian general assembly, 
said: 

“Today we stand on the threshold of 
a new epoch in our Canadian life. Hither- 
to our religious institutions have been 
largely borrowed from other lands. They 
reflect the peculiarities of these countries 
and bear the marks of their internal strug- 
gles. There has until now been formed 
no distinctly Canadian church. Today we 
stand on the verge of a new venture. The 
spirit of our dominion, without cutting 
adrift from its old moorings, with un- 
diminished veneration for the past, but 
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with a keen sense of responsibility for the 
future, has framed for itself a new ec- 
clesiastical home, through which its 
young, energetic life will find more ready 
expression, retaining all that is most 
glorious in our common Christian heri- 
tage, but free, we trust, from those for- 
malities and fetters that are the property 
of a bygone age. And the question we 
have to ask at the present moment is how 
best can it minister to the spiritual life 
of our country?” The final goal that the 
new United church, must set, he said, was 
to assist in bringing in the kingdom of 
God here. For this mighty enterprise it 
brought with it a singularly apt equip- 
ment in the special traditions and char- 
acteristics of the combining churches. 


GREATEST DAY 
Rev. Dr. James Endicott, secretary for 
Methodist foreign mission work, declared 
the occasion of the inaugural of the 
United church of Canada to be “the great- 
day in the history of Toronto, the 
greatest day in the history of Canada, and 


est 
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in some respects, the greatest day in the 
history of the Christian world.” Touch- 
ing on the criticism of the fitness of hold- 
ing the first meeting of the United church 
in the Arena, Dr. Endicott said the great 
service held “at Nicaea, itself, was held 
in an arena, too, and what was right in 
the good old days of the undivided church 
could not possibly be wrong in the days 
of this United church.” 


WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 

Referring to the Westminster confes- 
sion, Dr. Endicott held that it was better 
today, as presented in the basis of union, 
than it ever was before. They had not 
taken out a single thing that ought to 
be in, and had done a great service in 
taking out some things that ought not to 
be there. What they had done was done 
only under the inspiration of the spirit 
of Christianity and in the name of Christ, 
and it was in His name they had done it. 
In choosing between the past and the 
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future, they had chosen and would always 
choose the future. It had been charged 
that the uniting churches had been lead 
by a rash, wild and incapable leadership, 
but the same thing was said of Moses 
when he led his people out of Egypt, and 
even of Jesus when he set his face to go 
to Jerusalem. The church union leaders 
in the spirit that made their fathers im- 
mortal had pressed forward to do the 
work of Christ. If the United church re- 
quired that type of leadership to get it 
together it would require exactly that 
kind of leadership to get it anywhere. It 
would deliberately elect to take bold lead- 
ership, but would refuse to follow the 
timid. They had not come together for 
the sake of the Presbyterian church, 
Methodist church, Congregational church, 
or even the United church, but for the 
sake of Christ and his kingdom. It was 
a disgrace today to the Christian religion 
that those who spoke so highly of fellow- 
ship and love refused to get together. 


Other Churches Hail Merger 


N EVENING MEETING held in the 

same hall was addressed by church rep- 
resentatives from overseas. Among them 
were Rev. Dr. J. T. Wardle Stafford who 
spoke for the Wesleyan Methodist church 
of Great Britain and Ireland, of which he 
was a former president. “Under com- 
mand,” he said, “to convey to the new 
church of Canada the sympathetic and 
affectionate greetings of British Wesley- 
an.” He dwelt upon many aspects of 
identity between his own people and the 
Canadian movement. “We are both out 
to end militarism,” he declared, amid great 
applause, “and we also stand for the 
pression of the drink traffic.” “When the 
day of reckoning comes, you in Canada 
will deal faithfully with the politicians who 
override the will of the people,” he 
referring to the usurpation of power by 
which the present Ontario government 
had opened the door for the return of 
beer. His remark brought a crash of ap- 


sup- 


said, 


plause. 
GREETINGS FROM 


Dr. William M. 
ilasgow University, former moderator 
of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
said it was his task to bring the greetings 
of a church which had probably had more 
experience in unions than any other. He 
said the union just effected in Canada had 
particularly pleased him because in this 
union there had been realized so many of 
the identical ideals of the United church 
of Scotland. He had read in the papers 
some reference to the dying of the Pres- 


SCOTLAND 


Rev. MacGregor, of 


byterian church, but he would be ex- 
tremely sorry to admit that the Presby- 
terian church of Canada had died. He 
was somewhat at a loss, too, to read i 
the same papers references to the “con- 
tinuing Presbyterian church.” “This is 
the continuing Presbyterian church,” he 


affirmed in quiet but stout emphasis, and 
the audience responded with a cheer that 
repeated itself in wave on wave of gather- 
ing approval. “This also is the continu- 
ing Methodist church,” Dr. MacGregor 
continued when the applause subsided, 
“and the continuing Congregational 
church. We have found that a church 
does not lose its identity by bringing it 


into fellowship with another church havy- 
ing the same ideals.” Dr. MacGregor con- 
gratulated the United church of Canada 
upon its doctrinal statement. It was par- 
ticularly significant because it had asserted 
the church’s right in one generation to 
set forth the faith in that generation. 
“You have asserted the unassailable right 
to declare the living evangelical faith of 
your church,” he said. All were learners 
under God and no word which could be 
set forth regarding their faith could ever 
be regarded as the final word. Dr. Mac- 
Gregor said in closing that “no creed ever 
had kept itself orthodox.” 

From the established church of Scot- 
land Rev. Dr. Archibald Main, like Dr. 
MacGregor, a professor in the university 
of Glasgow, brought godspeed to the new 
movement. “Within your church,” he 
said, “you have many hostages of Scotch 
Presbyterianism, and no Scotchman ever 
forgets his own!” This union differed 
from any attempt at union in Scotland, 
said Professor Main, in that there they 
sought to unite Scotchmen whose for- 
bears were once a happy family. Here 
different denominational families had been 
joined. The thing was without precedent. 
It was a creative moment in church his- 
tory. 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND SPEAK 

Other speakers—Rev. William Eveleigh 
rom South Africa, Hon. N. W. Rowell 
of Toronto (whose services to the union 
as chief legal counsellor were repeatedly 
referred to with grateful appreciation), 
Dr. J. W. G. Ward, recently from London, 
Rev. Joseph Rorke, ex-moderator of the 
Presbyterian church of England, Rev. R. 
K. Hanna, of Dublin, and cthers—made 
addresses. Formal greetings from 4 
group of distinguished Methodists 0! 
England, headed by Sir Robert Perks, 
Hon. Arthur Henderson, Hon. Walter 
Runciman and a score of others were 
read to the audience and telegrams and 
cables from all parts of the world were 
presented. 

Thus came to a close what is believed 
to be not only the most intense but the 
most significant day in the religious his 
tory of Canada. A brand new phenom 
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enon in ecclesiastical organization had 
made its appearance and had found that 
its own inner conviction of the call of 
God was matched by the approval and 
welcome accorded it by the enlightened 
opinion of the Christian world. 


ORGANIZATION PLANS 

The next day the sessions were held 
in the Metropolitan Methodist church— 
now the Metropolitan United church— 
and the first general council of the United 
church of Canada set itself in practical 
mood to the consideration of the thousand 
and one problems of organizing itself 
and its newly born church from center 
to circumference. It was a huge and for- 
midable task. As these words are being 
written the council is divided into more 
than twenty committees, all at work on 
the various aspects of the constructive 
task which the new church confronts. 
From time to time The Christian Century 
will inform its readers of significant 
events and developments in the new 

der, in the belief that these Canadian 
Christians are opening a pathway of un- 
maginable significance for the whole 
church through the world. 

An analysis of the basis of union as 
well as a report of the non-concurring 
Presbyterians must be deferred to another 
issue, 


Dr. Bridgeman Forced Out 
At Lawrence Academy 

Dr. Howard A. Bridgeman, for years 
editor of the Congregationalist, has been 
compelled to resign the headmastership 
of Lawrence academy, Mass. 
The faculty of the school has resigned 
in a body as a protest against the action 
of the trustees in forcing Dr. Bridgeman 
out, and a group of the trustees is said 
to be leading a movement jor his return 
to the position. 


Groton, 


Pritish Baptist Union Calls 
Liquor Running Shameful 

The assembly of the Baptist union of 
Great Britain and Ireland receitly passed 
with enthusiastic unanimity a resolution 
introduced by Rev. S. W. Hughes, which 
“That this meeting of the LDaptist 
Union Total Abstinence society condemns 
the systematic disregard of the prohibi- 
tion laws of America by the action of 
certain British traders is a shameful 
violation of the basic principles of inter- 
national honor and assures his majesty’s 
government of utmost support for effec- 
tive legislative measures to stop the per- 
petration of this moral alike 
against America and Great Britain. That 
copies of this resolution be forwarded the 
prime minister, also to the foreign and 
colonial secretaries.” 


Says: 


wrong 


Royalties Refused Jewish 
Hymn Composer 

In 1896 Jacob Koppel Sandler wrote, 
for an historical drama long since for- 
gotten, a Jewish hymn, “Eili, Eili.” In 
1919 the hymn was sung in the Metro- 
politan opera house, New York city, by 
Sophie Breslau, and swept the audience. 
Its author immediately took out a copy- 
right on it. Since then, it has sold by the 
hundreds of thousands of copies. No 
other modern hymn is said to exert such 
an influence on the emotions of Jewish 
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audiences, breathing, as it does, the sor- 
rows of that race. Sandler has been 
fighting in the courts for some time to 
recover royalties, but early in June a fed- 
eral judge in New York decided that he 
had waited too long before making his 
claim. It is said that the total income 
which the author has had from his hymn 


is $70. 


Oldest Missionary of 
Methodists Dies 


Mrs. Lois Lee Parker, Methodist mis- 


sionary, died in India on June 1. Mrs 
Parker, the widow of Bishop E. W. 
Parker, of the Methodist church, had 


served for 67 years in India. She was 91 
years old, the oldest missionary of the 
Methodist church. She was the last sur- 
vivor of the eight women who organized 
the women’s foreign missionary society 
of that denomination. 


New President for 
Christian Scientists 

David Newton McKay, of Boston, has 
been elected president of the First church 
of Christ, Scientist, to succeed Torrence 
Parker, of Belmont, Mass. Ezra W. 
Palber, of Brookline, was elected clerk, 
and Edward L. Repley, of the same town, 
treasurer. Reports presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the mother church indi 
cated that the largest number of members 
for any one year in the history of the 
movement were admitted last year. 


New York Presbytery Refuses 
To Regret “Error” 

The meeting of the New York pres 
bytery on June 8 was enlivened by a 
running fire of criticism between the 
fundamentalist minority and the members 
who were reporting their activities as 
commissioners to the recent general 
assembly, and by the definite refusal oi 
the presbytery to “regret” its act in 
licensing to preach men who would not 
affirm their belief in the virgin birth. Dr 
Walter D. Buchanan, leader of the funda 
mentalists, tried to secure passage for a 
resolution which, after reciting the de- 
cision of the assembly, said: “This 
presbytery, therefore, desires to record 
its regret at its error in this matter, as 
determined by the recent action of the 
general assembly, and promises obedience 
hereafter to this decision of the 137th 
general assembly.” The presbytery re- 
fused to pass this, but did pass a motion 
submitted by the moderator, Dr. Howard 
Duffield, calling for a special committee 
of 11 members to consult with the special 
committee of 15 voted by the general 
assembly, and to suggest a method of 
procedure to the autumn meeting of the 
presbytery. 


Historic Baptist Church 
260 Years Old 

First Baptist church, Boston, Mass., has 
just been celebrating the fact that on 
May 25, 1665, seven men and two women, 
meeting in a house in Charlestown, 
brought it into being. At that time, the 
authorities of Boston forbade any save 
state (Puritan) churches within the cor 
poration limits, which made the Charles 
town birthplace necessary. While not 
the oldest Baptist church in America, 
First church, Boston is said to have had 
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a more potent influence on the history 
of its denomination than any other single 
congregation. It fought to a victorious 
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conclusion the battle for religious liberty 
in Massachusetts; its members organized 
the first Baptist missionary society in 
America—the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, which sent missionaries to 
the west and assumed the support of 
Adoniram Judson and led to the forma- 
tion of the general convention. Within it 
was organized the Northern Baptist 
Education society and the Newton theo 
logical institution. 


Bishop of Oxford 
Dies 

Bishop Hubert Murray Burge, of Ox- 
ford, England, died on June 11. Bishop 
Burge, before succeeding Bishop Gore at 
Oxford, was bishop of Southwark. He 
of the noted preachers of 
Anglicanism, a champion of local option, 
and had been mentioned many times as a 
possible successor for Archbishop David- 
son at Canterbury. 


was one 


Commemorate Tikhon in 
Chicago Meeting 

A memorial meeting for the 
Patriarch Tikhon, of the Russian church, 


late 


was held in the Chicago Y. M. C. A. on 
lune 5. Clergy of the Episcopal church 
took a leading part in the services. In 


the principal address Bishop Theophilus, 
of the Orthodox church, said: “Patriarch 
likhon resisted throughout his life nu- 
merous and powerful enemies of Chris- 
tianity and of all religions. He was the 
savior of the Russian Orthodox church, 
preventing its disruption and substitution 
by the bolshevistic organization known 
as the ‘living church.’ Tikhon proved to 
the world the insolvency of communism. 
Communism found defeat in the Russian 
church through the influence of this great 


leader. He will remain as one of the 
wreatest leaders in Christian history.” 
British Churches Voice Belief 
In Protocol Principle 

Leaders of the Anglican and free 
church communions of Great Britain 
presented Premier Stanley Baldwin with 
the following manifesto on May 27: “As 
representatives of Christian life and 
thought in this country, who are con- 


vinced of the increasing concern felt by 
all branches of the Christian church with 
revard to the abolition of war and the 
ring of an international understand- 
ing for world peace, we thankfully recog- 
nize the repeated assurances which his 
majesty’s government has given of its 
cordial desire to uphold and strengthen 
the of nations. In every effort 
which the government may make to use 
the’ influence and initiative of Great 
for securing and increasing the 
stability of peace by the application of the 
principles of the league, you may rely on 
yur steadfast support. We do not enter 
the considerations which affected the 
actual acceptance or rejection of the pro- 
tocol in its present form. We are dealing 
simply with the large principle at stake— 
the principle that every war of aggression 
constitutes a crime against the com- 
munity of nations and the unity of civili- 
zation. Whatever may be the imperfec- 
of the league of nations we are 
every one of us, by the faith that we 
daily profess, committed to the principles 
of human brotherhood and international 


1oOste 


league 


Britain 


into 


tions 
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friendship that underlie the league, and 
since these principles seem to us to be in 
a real sense the application of Christ’s 
teaching to the relationships of nations 
and governments, we cordially pray there- 
fore that God may guide and bless your 
endeavors.” The manifesto is signed by 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the arch- 
bishop of York, and Mrs. Elizabeth Cad- 
bury, J. Scott Lidgett and Thomas 
Nightingale representing the free churches. 


Anderson Charges Betrayal to 
Anti-Saloon League 

William H. Anderson, former head of 
the New York Anti-Saloon league, has 
broken the silence which he has observed 
since his release from prison last Decem- 
ber with a pamphlet entitled “Dry Lead- 
ership vs. Dry Cause; or, How the 
Greatest Wet Victory Was Won by Dry 
Experts.” The pamphlet is an attack 
upon his successors in the offices of the 
New York Anti-Saloon league. They are 
accused of being responsible for the de- 
feat of Col. Roosevelt by Gov. Smith in 
last year’s gubernatorial contest and, what 
is more important, of having attempted 
to block Mr. Anderson’s effort at vindica- 
tion. Mr. Anderson accuses the league 
of having spent $6,000, raised as a defense 
fund for him, for other purposes and of 
having blocked efforts to raise additional 
funds for defense purposes. The ex-dry 
leader insists that his broadside against 
the New York league is not to be taken 
as an effort to get back into dry leader- 
ship. He hints at other plans for his 
future which will be revealed to an ex- 
pectant world three weeks hence. The 
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pamphlet is not altogether coherent and 
tends to move the indulgent reader to 
pity rather than sympathy. 


Judge Gary Rejoins 
Home Church 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, head of the 
United States Steel company, has re. 
joined the Methodist church of Wheaton, 
Ill., after an absence of 18 years. The 
church building is a memorial to the 
judge’s parents, erected by him many 
years ago, but the steel magnate took his 
membership elsewhere lest, it is said, he 
be accused of attempting to dominate the 
congregation. The decision of Judge 
Gary to come back into the membership 
of the Wheaton church was said by the 


pastor to be due to the influence of 
Bishop F. D. Leete, of the Methodist 
church. 


Peace Resolution Stirs 
California Episcopalians 

After Rev. H. S. Brewster had stirred 
the Episcopal synod of the Pacific, during 
its recent convention at Berkeley, Cal. 
with a speech on the church and war, 
the following resolution was presented: 
“That this synod reiterate its belief that 
war, other than that of defense, is un- 
christian, and urges that the members 
of this province make every effort to dis- 
courage, outside of defense means, any 
and all preparations or propaganda, and 
to establish, so far as within them lies, a 
peace-mindedness.” Such a declaration 
would seem to contain all the loopholes 
needed by the timorous, but, after ani- 
mated discussion, it was tabled. To the 
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same convention Bishop Cross, of Spo- 
kane, said, “The spectacle of a potentially 
great church spending the major part of 
its assembled energies and skill during 
two general conventions, with the pros- 
pect of continuing to do so during two 
more general conventions, upon the ques- 
tion of how God shall be worshiped when 
the real question in modern life is whether 
God shall be worshiped, and when the liv- 
ing issue challenging the church is whether 
we have sufficient faith ourselves to help 
bring about the re-enthronement of God 
in the human consciousness, is a sad 
commentary on our wisdom and zeal in 
and for the spread of the kingdom.” 


California Community Church 
Opens Doors to Sectarians 

When the evangelistic representative of 
a sectarian type of Disciples came to 
Atascadero, Cal., and announced the start 
of meetings designed to promote a de- 
nominational church, the federated church 
in the town invited the invader to use its 
building. The members of the federated 
church went on the basis that, by inviting 
the newcomer in, they might protect the 
town against the denominational divisions 
which it has been trying to avoid. The 
promoters of the meeting, however, shied 
at the proposal, and at last reports had 
not made up their minds whether they 
would attempt to hold their meetings in 
the town’s church or not. As usual, the 
attempt to foist a sectarian type of reli- 
gion on Atascadero is being bitterly 
resented in most quarters. The local 


Religion Interpreted 


HE INTEREST of the college world 

in religion was unmistakably revealed 
during the commencement season this 
year. Few commencement speakers failed 

speak very definitely about or make 
some reference to the relation of educa- 
tion and religion. The Tennessee trial 
seems to have given several college 
speakers a text for their remarks. 


MAN THE CROWN OF EVOLUTION 


Speaking to the Princeton 
Dr. John Grier Hibben, the president of 
the university, said, “I resent the attempt 
of some people who would force a choice 
upon us between evolution and religion. 
Man in this system of evolving life is the 
only animal that contemplates it all. Of 
course we are included in it but at the 
same time we are outside of it. The mind 
of man raises him above the system and 
he contemplates it. I believe in evolution 
and I believe in God. There is nothing 
ncompatible between the two.” 

Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin spoke to the 
Brown graduates in a_ similar vein. 
Religion,” he said, “has been the age- 
long struggle to understand and overcome 
the world. Religion is a universal instinct 
of faith and if it be false we are left to 
despair. The story of evolution is a 
chapter of faith in the realm of biology. 
Life in its lowest forms felt its limitations, 
and by an instinctive urge went forth not 
knowing whither. But as it went it found 
its larger environment and overcame its 
primal world. Evolution is a romance 
of victories.” 

Speaking to the senior class of Pratt 
institute, New York, Dr. Charles E. 


graduates, 
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paper says editorially, “Should a break 
be forced by a small group of people in 
the name of the church and under the 
sanction of religion it will be the most 
flagrant illustration in existence of the 
undemocratic character of that group in 
imposing upon an unwilling community 
the will of a few.” 


Young Stearns Joins 
Holy Cross Faculty 

Foster W. Stearns, 
Coolidge’s most intimate friend, Frank 
W. Stearns, of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Holy Cross college, 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Stearns is a 
graduate of Amherst, and was studying 
for the Protestant Episcopal ministry at 
General theological seminary, New York 
city, when converted to Romanism. He 
completed his education at a Jesuit col- 
lege. After serving in the army during 
the world war, he entered the diplomatic 
service, from which he now goes to his 
position in the widely known Catholic 
institution. 


House of Tragedy Makes 
Way for Church 

Cliveden Presbyterian church is to 
build a new Sunday school building on 
East Washington lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. Ordinarily, there would be 
little general news interest in such an 
item. But the house which will come 
down when the new church school build- 
ing goes up was, a half century ago, the 
focus of the eyes of the country. For 


son of President 


to College Graduates 


Jefferson exalted love above knowledge. 
“IT believe all of us are Greeks,” he said. 
“As the Greeks of long ago we are al- 
ways in search of knowledge. Some 
think that money-making is our supreme 
purpose, but I do not think so. I think 
we care more for knowledge. But the 
world needs love more than anything else 
today. Jesus is great because he is a 
lover and not because he is a man of 
knowledge. He is not to be compared 
to the great thinkers but he has outgrown 
all the thinkers. His love grips the world 
today while their knowledge has grown 
obsolete.” 


RELIGION THE SUPREME 


President Angell exalted religion in life 
in his address to the graduates of Yale 
university. “The educated man,” he said, 
“must recognize and knit into his view 
of life the undeniable physical basis of our 
world. He must accept at their just 
worth the economic forces which so 
largely mold the form into which our 
civilization is cast. But he must also 
make clear to himself the supreme place 
in human life occupied by the plenitude 
of spiritual forces, disclosed in beauty and 
art, in literature and law, in ethics and, 
above all, in religion. Into the phil- 
osophic perplexities of a mechanistic or 
an economic theory of life, into the hurly- 
burly of our restless age, the gospel of 
Jesus comes like a quiet stream, flowing 
unperturbed to the great deep, bearing 
on its bosom a simple message of daily 
living. Once accepted it is found to be 
big with consequences for every moment 
of life.” 
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this was the home from which Charlie 
Ross was kidnapped, probably the most 
famous case of the kind in American 
annals. The church bought the house 
four years ago, and has been occupying 
it since. 
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tive weekly until now published in Pitts- 
burgh, has been combined with the 
Presbyterian. Dr. F. C. Monfort, octo- 
genarian editor, will continue on the staff 
of the combined paper, which will be 
published in Philadelphia. In this manner 
the voice of conservatism in the Presby- 
terian church seeks strength through 
unity 


First Boys’ Work Class Graduates 
From Notre Dame University 

Notre Dame university, South Bend, 
Ind., graduated this year its first class of 
24 students especially fitted to lead work 
among unprivileged boys. The graduates 
will find work in boys’ clubs, with boy 
scout troops, or in social settlements. 
They are expected to have had college 
training before enrolling for the course. 
The department has been organized and 
financed at Notre Dame by the Knights of 
Columbus. 


United Presbyterians May 
Now Sing Hymns 

The general assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, recently in 
in Topeka, Kan., is likely to be remem- 
bered in that denomination as the one 
which legalized the hymns. An 
overture had been adopted by the pres- 
byteries during the year which merely 
reaffirmed the value of the use of psalms, 
as “accredited for permanent use.” The 
assembly, after debate, voted that the 
failure to proscribe hymns in effect gav« 
permission for their Congregations 
are, however, enjoined against using 
hymns in public worship until the church 


United 


session 


use of 


use. 


THE 
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can itself make an official collection to 


be bound with the psalter. 


Elect Professor of Christian 
Apologetics 

Rev. Leonard Hodgson, M.A., dean of 
divinity of Magdalen college, Oxford, is 
to come to this country to fill the chair of 
Christian apologetics at General theo- 
logical seminary, New York city. Mr. 
Hodgson, although a comparatively young 
man, has already established himself as 
one of the keen minds of current Angli- 
canism, and should make a distinct con- 
tribution to theological thought on this 
side of the Atlantic, 


Dr. McKibbin Resigns 
Lane Presidency 

Dr. William McKibbin has resigned the 
presidency of Lane theological seminary, 
Presbyterian school in Cincinnati, O., 


after 21 years of service. The trustees 
have elected Dr. McKibbin president 
emeritus, and will continue his present 
salary for life. 


Americans on Program of 
Cardiff Council 

The twelfth council of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches throughout the World 
Holding the Presbyterian System—a title 
which it believed to hold modern 
ecclesiastical long distance championship 


the 


—opened in Cardiff, Wales, on June 23. 
The council is to consider a wide variety 
of topics relating to the history, creeds, 
union movements, missions, evangelism, 
seminaries, present-day strength and fu- 


ture outlook of the churches which com- 
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pose it. Among the American Presby- 
terian ministers on the program are E, 
D. Warfield, H. B. Master, J. A. Marquis, 
Alexander MacColl, A. C. Zenos, J. T)) 
Stone, W. A. Brown, C. E. Macartney, 
H. C. Swearingen, S. W. Beach, A. J, 
Brown, C. F. Wishart, W. I. Wishart 
and R. H. Morris. 


Honorary Degree for 
Mrs. Montgomery 


Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, for- 
mer president of the northern Baptist 
convention and _ internationally known 


leader of women’s missionary work, was 
made a doctor of laws by Wellesley col- 
lege during the recent commencement 
season. The distinction was conferred 
on Mrs. Montgomery largely for her re- 
cent translation of the New Testament, 
which is attaining a wide reading. 


Phenomenal Sunday School 
Class Growth 

The First Baptist church of Youngs- 
town, O., claims the largest men’s Bible 
class in the state. A year ago its enrol- 
ment numbered only thirty. Now it has 
an attendance of 1285! The rest of the 
Sunday school contains about 500 mem- 
bers. 
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General Assembly Elects Erdman (news), 707. 
Genius for Misunderstanding, A (edit.), 
Germany's Proposal to Outlaw War (edit.), 624. 
Gilkey (Dr.) Stirs India in Lectures (news), 548. 
Gloomy Dean Is Optimistic, The (edit.) 


Garden Hymn, A, (verse), by 


Haley, 374 


Glover (Dr.) Calls American Tale Ediacated 
(news), 649. 
God (verse), by T. Clark, 501. 


God’s Country, by Siwerd A. Steiner, 86. 
God’s Dreams (verse), by T. C. Clark, 182. 
God’s Peace (verse), by Marguerite Wilkinson, 


248. 
Good Life for a Good Cause, A (S. S.), 513. 
Goose-step Day Can be Scotched (edit.}, 818. 
Goose-Step Day: An Issue Still Alive (edit.), 719. 
Gore (Bishop) on the Virgin Birth (edit.), 38. 
Greatness in Preachers (cdit.), 44. 
Guides for Churches of South America (edit.), 785. 
Headlam (Bishop) Fears for British Stock (news), 


Prospects, The 
He Makes Them 


100. 

Hebrew University and Zionist 
(edit.) 

Be Happy Unless 

Happy Too (edit.), 4. = 
ts yest Preaching Now,” by Ambrose C. 
DeLapp, 409. 

a (verse), by W. W. Rock, 597. 

Here Is Real Thing in Fundamentalism (edit.), 


593. 

Here Liberalism Stands or Falls, by Nolan R. Best, 
567. 

Here's to Good Old Yale; Drink ‘er Down (edit.), 

753. 

Heresy Debated by Episcopalians (news), 709. 

Herriot and Alsace (edit.), 528. 

_— Crime Increased by Newspapers (news), 
358. 

— Religion Church's Sole 

ma the Bible (edit.), 561. 


Hoover (Mr.) and the Radio (edit.), 113. 
How American Catholicism Works (news), 291. 


Concern (news), 


How They Chose the First Fundamentals, by 
Ernest Thomas, 794 

Hush! Hush! Says Mr. Wilbur, (edit.), 244. 

I Believe in the Life Everlasting (verse), by 


Stella F. Burgess, 470. 
lf on™ Passes (verse), by Thomas C. Clark, 
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If A ww Came Back! (verse), by Harry Press- 
If the Child Labor Law Fails (edit.), 176. 
George H. 


lf Rw Sunday School Fails, by Betts, 
aed. The (verse), by T. C. Clark, 342. 
Immortality (verse), yt. c Yar 661. 

In Blossom-Time anes), by T. . Clark, 533. 


India Minus Das (edit.), 8 
India’s Future in the Balance (edit. ), 113. 
Industrial Democracy Works, Says Report (news), 


64. 

Inevitable Cross, The (edit.), 434. 

Infallibility in Government (edit. ), 496. 

Internationalism East and West (edit.), 624. 

Intimations (verse), by T. C. Clark, 437. 

Irreconcilable, Perhaps, But Not an Isolatonist 
(edit.), 175. 

Is Admiral Fiske a Red? (edit.), 81. 

Is American Mind Intolerant? (edit.), 656. 

Is It Pensions or Politics? (edit. 

Is the Russian Church Christian? by 'E. T. Col- 
ton, 602. 

me \! ee Opportunity to be Fumbled? 
edit. 

Is This Christian Brotherliness? fodtt.), 

Issue in Presbyterianism, The (edit.), 7 

sapeaeee Ambassador Decries War trail (news), 
6 


Judas (verse), by Howard M. Corning, 470. 
Just What Was Jesus’ Life Work? C. M. Me- 
Connell, 729. 
Job, The (verse), by Badger Clark, 635. 
‘lan Celebrates Mother's Day (news), $77. 
Kian Pursues Judge Lindsey, The (edit. ), 143. 
Ladder Between Two Worlds, The, by Sir Oliver 


Lod 2, 471. 

Last firigment, The (S. §.), 20. 

Last Full Measure, The (S. S.), 289. 

Launch Presbyterian Assembly Campaign (news), 

96. 

\ aw Breaking to the Glory of God (edit.), 436. 
aw Muse Displace War! by Senator William E. 
Borah, 

—- "Prayer—For a Revisioning of Christ, A 

edit 

Lenten <n Fellowship in the Experience 
of Christ, A (edit.), 399. 


Lenten Prayer for Strength in Temptation, A 
(edit.), 303. 
Lenten Prayer—For the Courage of the Cross 


(edit.), 431. 
Lenten Prayer for the Oppressed, A (edit.), 335. 
Lenten Prayer of Confession, A goat. 271. 
Lesson in Liberality, A (S. §.) 
Leveling Up or Leveling 1 Cedit.), 
Leyton Richards (edit.), 531. 

Leyton Richards Stirs Detroit (news), 448. 
Life Eternal (S. S.), 
is Smuggling 4 

(edit.), 143 
Lists Ten Great Spiritual Discoveries (news), 419. 
Little Boat in the Moonlight, The (parable), 693. 
se Heretic Becomes a Dead Saint, A (edit.), 
20 
Lock-Step Education, by Font Blanshard, 636. 


= International Problem 


Long Road, The (parable), 

Looking a Gift-Horse in Fa Mouth (edit.), 209. 
Lost Day, The (parable), 597 

Love the Magician (verse), T. C. Clark, 790. 


o-oo (Prof.) Given Double Honor (edit.), 

Magnityin Retigien in the Army (edit.), 273. 

Making hurch Membership Mean Something 
(edit.), 209. 

Man and the Monument, The (parable), 501. 

Menuet Quenches the Holy Spirit, Bishop 
(edit.), 244 

Man of * oll A (verse), by T. C. Clark, 214. 

Man Who Went Abroad, The (parable), Wi: 

Matt. V—An Impending Version, by H. Hop- 
kirk, 126. 

May Morning, A, by Arthur B. Rhinow, 701. 

Meditation After Easter, A (edit.), 495. 

Methodist Preachers—-Verboten! (edit.), 144. 

Men and The Man (parable), 726. 

3 of Christ, The, by G. Campbell Morgan, 

Ministers in a Strike (edit.), 464. 

Ministry's Footing, The (edit. » 308. 

Missionaries at Caesar’s Footstool, by Frank Raw 
linson, 571. 

Missionary Motive and Message, 
Barton, 758 

Missionaries Study Passing of Power (news), 98 

Mobilization Day Reaches Peking (edit.), 336. 

Mobilizing the Negro Catholics (edit.), 433. 

Moderates File Dissenting Opinion gaowed, 742. 

Moffatt (Dr.) in America (edit.), 

Montevideo Congress Reveals 
Problems (news), 772. 

Montevideo Congress Starts Deliberations (news), 


by William E. 


South American 


Monumental Volume, A (edit.), 369. 

Moral Alignment to Be Dreaded, A (edit.)» 243. 

More Than the Traffic Will Bear, by Thomas L. 
Masson, 

Mother—A Portrait (verse), by Ethel R. Fuller, 
597 

Mother of Sisera, The, by Edward Shillito, 476. 

Mott and Moody—New Comrades In the Outer 
Darkness (edit.), 400. 

My Grandfather's Faith, by John A. McAfee, 120. 

Mystery (verse), T. C. Clark, 733. 

Myth of the World Court, The (edit.), 275. 

Nash (Mr.) Behind New Christian Enterprise in 
Turkey (edit.), 592. 

Nash Proposal a Challenge to Denominationalism 
(edit.), 242. 

Nash Starts New Form of seep | (news), 226. 

me Mark Montevideo Congress (news), 
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Newberry to Build Church, Truman H. (news), 66. 
or een ndment, The, by Charles E. Jefferson, 
New Haven Ministers Have Ethical Code (news), 


388. 
New Kind of Strike, A (edit.), 527. 
New Mecca for Americans, A (edit.), 
New Depeniestion— toms Lea ership (edit ), 39. 
New The, by Arthur B. Rhinow, 661. 
New Sooke Sense in Europe’s Churches (news), 


1 

Newspaper Talks to Amnertenns, A, ass, 

New Style in Resignations (news), 

New Wine Bursts the "bid = By Bottles 
(edit.), 245. 

Nine Trains, The (parable), 278. 

No Defense Day! (edit.), 689. 

Not My Will, but Thine ‘s. S.), 

Novelist Would Rescue Christmas a i. 

Now I Thank God (verse), by Mabel C. Matson, 


Offers Rule for Church Behavior (news), 452. 

Of the Scorn of Noble ior (edit.), 373. 

Of Walled Gardens (edit.), 

| eS Cross, The ‘a by James I. 
anc 

One of the Multitude (verse), by Katharine Lee 
Bates, 278. 

Ons ve ‘Was (verse), by Stella F. Burgess, 


On Both Sides of Death, by Sir Oliver Lodge, 505. 
On oe Retirement of a College President (edit.), 
9 


497. 
Open Letter to Newspapers Not Yet Acknowl- 
edged (edit.), 210. 
Opium Wins at Geneva (edit.), 
Oregon School Law oe. Is (edit.)}, 751. 
Other Churches we ‘2 (news), 836. 
Our New Era (S. 
oe ag and bi (edit.), 
‘o 


Pacific Coast Holds Theological Seahomes (news), 
Paul The New Convert (S. S.), by J. R. Ewers, 
a. Methods Should Be Frank and Open 
Peace Students Follow Warships to Honolulu 


Pentecost and the Cosmic Order (edit.), 304. 

Peril of Riches Stressed by Stockholm Commis- 
sion (news), 679. 

Petes at Lydda a Joppa (S. S.), by J. R. Ewers, 
6 


Peter Delivered from Prison (S. S.), by J. R. 
Ewers, 770. 
Peter the Bae (sermon), by Francis J. McCon- 


ell, 378 
Philputt (A. B.), Disciple Leader, Dead (news), 
616. 


Plea for Church Union Goes Unheard (news), 580. 

Plenty of Bananas (parable), 790. 

Poets (verse), by T. C. Clark, es. 

Poor (verse), by T. C. Clark, 

Poor Way to Secure a Worshipful Sabbath, A 
(edit.), 207. 

Portrays Cultural Rebirth in Churches (news), 516. 

Power of Pentecost, The (S. S.), 417 

Practicing Internationalism (edit.), 180. 

Prayer (verse), by Charles G. Blanden, 278. 

Prayer (verse), by Raymond Kresensky, os. 

Prayer on Easter Morning, A (edit.), 

Prayer on the Threshol "of the h— Season, 
A (edit.), 241. 

Premier Baldwin on True Journalism (edit.), 783. 
“Preparedness” As It Is Prepared (edit 

Presbyterian General Assembly, The ak 740. 

Presbyterian Students Face ive Issues (news), 


546. 
Presbyterians and Church Union (edit.), 719. 
Presbytery Erred, Says Decision (news), 741, 
Presence, The, by — Fort Newton, 822. 
Present Negro Problem to New York (news), 137. 
Present Status of the Child Labor Amendment, 

The (edit.), 112. 5 y 
Preservation of American Traditions, The (edit.), 

785. 


President Again Approves the League Court, The 
(edit.), 33 

President Conlidge Calls for Dry Nation (edit.), 
655 

President Helps Anti-War Plan, The (edit.), 175. 

President Stands for Peace, The ( 1. 

President, The State and The Higher "State, The 
(edit.), 335. 

Printed Poison (edit.), 402. 

Prison Labor Contracts on the Run om), 752. 

Probability of Rain, The (parable), 469 

Professionalism Called Ministry's Curse (news), 63. 

Prohibition in Mexico ce 

Prophecy (verse), T. Clark, 45. 

Prophecy Not Dead = Israel, by John W. Her- 
ring, 188. 

Proposal in Aid of Goodwill (edit.), 559. 

Protestant Mission Werld Envisaged (news), 

Providence (verse), by G. D. Yoakum, 661. 

Provincialism (verse), Aubert E. Bruce, 790. 

Public Ownership—Facts and Fictions edit), see. 

Cue“ Poet in the Pulpit, William A. (edit.) 
368. 

Question (verse), by Howard McKinley Corning, 

om... and Citsteme Invited on Outlawry 
Series (edit.), 

Race +? , = Will Go to Supreme Court 
(edit 9 

name Talk on Outlawry of War, by William Hard, 
536 


Ratification of Isle of Pines Treaty a Wise Step 


(edit.), 401. 
Rawlinson’s (Dr.) Article Subject 


(edit. 


Opens Vital 


Reality (verse), by Amelia J. Burr, 470. 
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Resiey of the Unseen, The, by Sir Oliver Lodge, 


Religion and Democracy (edit.), 564. 

— Interpreted to College Graduates (news), 
Religion of the Convict, by Kate R. O’Hare, 598. 
Religion on the Campus (edit.), 370. 

Religious Restaurants, a4 John A. McAfee, 732. 
Renews Attack on Bi Control (news), 711. 
Renunciation (verse), by Herbert R. Whiti , 374. 
Reply to Presbyterian Fundamentalists spews ; 293. 


Revelation (verse), Verne Brigh 
ies. Dr. Asherton, The te ~ Georse ke. Gibson, Jr., 


Righter (Dr.) Depicts World Upheaval, (news), 


om in the Opium Cloud, 2. (edit.), 79. 
ee so he (S. S.), 
- 8 aldwin Seemed "iy Free Speech Test 
edit. 


Roman Church and Taxation, The (edit.), 114. 

Rome Begins Celebration of Holy Year ( icone), @ 

Root of Europe’s Malady, The (edit.), 2 

Roses, The (parable), 150. 

Ross (Professor) Traces War to Male Domination 
(edit.), 339. 

Rumania Accused of Intolerance (edit.), 273. 

Salvation in a Coal Camp, by Rages iller, 473. 

Sanctuary, by Arthur B. Phhinow 121. 

Sond Becomes a Christian (S. "S), by J. R. Ewers, 


09. 
Saye! European Protestantism Faces Test (news), 
Scigntiot Calls Bryan Religious Menace (news), 


m& Catholic Givers to Cathedral (aews)., a 

Secretary ~e = Mexico ag hy 

Sony s ys Wages Not Too Tiigh 
it 


93. 
Security ‘Without War, by Kisby oy Boge. 151. 
a Status of Baptism in ‘oday (news), 


Sons Deneminetionsl Dead Hand in Cities (news), 
Seminary Students Face Ministry’s Tasks (news), 


Senator Borah on the World Court, 186. 

Senator Wheeler Vindicated (edit.), 625. 

Sermon Factories Busy (edit.), 753. 

Shadows (verse), by James William Kern, 278. 

Shadow of Doubt, The oth), 595. 

Shall We Proclaim ¢t ruth or Search for It? 
by Reinhold Niebuhr, 344. 

Shanghai Madness (edit.), 787. 

Shape of the Earth, The (parable) 341. 

Shepherd, The (verse), by C. G. Blanden, 566. 

Shining Stars of Ex tion Soe by Lynn 
Harold Hough, 63 

Should Newspapers Tell the Truth? (edit.), 273. 

Shows Fallacy and Illusions of “Sanctions” 


(edit.), 37. 
ion, by Arthur B. Rhinow 


Show-Window Reli 
Signs of the Church Slogan Habit (news), y 
208. 


mupeager Church, The (edit.), 112. 

Social Standards of Modern Israel (edit.) 

Song Amid the Traffick, The (parable), 309. 
Sonnet (verse), by Brent Dow Eee 116. 
Sordid Controversy A (edit.), 

South Begins to Turn Corner a. Racial Under- 


standing, The (news), 611 
Somiere Presbyterians | in Calm Session (news), 


Spirituality of Science, The, by J. W. Whillans, 51. 

Spotlight Seekers in Dayton, Bo (edit.), 815. 

Spring Atonement (verse), T. C. Clark, 470. 

Stabbing Missions in the Bick (edit.), 113. 

— Thights and Child Labor, by Ross L. Fin- 
43 

Statistical Illusion, The (edit.), 434. 

St. John’s Apocalypse and the Censor (odi.), 272. 

Students Enter Pacific Arena (news), 614. 

Suggest Improved Ministerial Scoten (news), 


Suggested ‘= in Church Nomenclature, 
(edit.) 
Summer mI Consider Program Changes 
(news), 674. a 
Summer School Which May Start Something 
(edit.), 786. 
Supreme Court and the Gitlow Decision, The 
edit.), 818. 
Sun Yat-sen; Herald of a New Asia (edit.) 
a @ re Test, CY the Young Rich, The, by Robert 
Taft Declares Pennsylvania Railroad Flouts Law 
(edit.), 529. 
Temptation (verse), by Winfred Ernest Garrison, 
2. 
Tennessee Plans to Sweep Back the Tides (edit.), 
688. 
These Are the Great Days! (edit.), 178. 
Theological Students Stress Unity (news), 454. 
“They Knew ~~ Said Mrs. cGonigle, by 
ec A. Coe, 7 
hat May Be Reten = oe 821. 
528. 
ee (edit.), 149. 
Sermon—II (edit.), 213. 
Sermon—III (edit.}, Bg 
Sermon—IV (edit. . ss 3 
Thoughts After the Sermon—V (edit.) 408. 
Sermon—VI (edit.) 468. 
Thoughts After the Sermon—VII (edit.), 532. 
Thoughts After the Sermon—VIII (edit.), 596. 
Thoughts After the Sermon—IX (edit.), 660. 





Tihikon and the, Russian Ch we. (edit.), 495. 
Tipping ‘the ier i Service (edit.), 
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Teptpelonaliee Best Strategist, Says Editor (news), 
64 
Tragedy of Dr. Jowett, The, by Salem G. Bland, 


questing Turk as Man and Brother (edit.), 592. 

Toward an Organization of the World for Peace 
(edit.), 465. 

Tewees Inter-Racial Understanding, by Alva W. 
aylor, 

Towels, The parable), 45. 

“True” and ‘ in Peki 

TGs. Oceans and the Little iver 3 the *{parable), 


5 
T 1 Early Christian—B. bas, A 
aoe mo Rome (edit. , 467. =o, we 
Unease qpgwement Church Property, The 


Virgin Birth, The, by Charles Gore, 
View Obregon ! Viva Calles!, by Yay Ww. Taylor, 


Von Hindenburg’s Election fodit.). ef. 

Wages of Prohibition Sins, The (edit. 

“— q Sympathy for the 2 lh, Victims 
edit 

Was Jesus a Patriot? by Kirby Page, 825. 

Warless World Waits on Warless Sharch (news), 

Stone, Christian Labor Leader (edit.), 

Wealth and Bonded Slaves for Progress (edit.), 


we Believe in the Church (edit.), 

We Indulge in a Few Plain Words (edit.) 
Welcome Home to a World Traveler edit}, 7 
Western Church in ne A oe (edit.), 

We Try Again (edit.), 

Ww pr} Have, That I Give. (s. S.), by J. R. Ewers, 


W hat Be Law 4 Child Labor Opposition? by Ross 
inn 
Ww hat Is Calvinism? (edit.), 247. 
“What Is 100 Per Cent Americanism?” 
G. Atkins, 791. 
vo Is the Protestant Minister’s Task? (edit.), 


What Makes a Good Citizen? (edit.), 
W a Price Patriotism? by Charles iM. Sheldon, 


WwW 7 the Fisk Incident Means (edit.), 688. 

What Shall It Profit? (edit.), 38. 

What the War Cost the Allies (edit. ), 144. 

When Thou Hast Learned (verse), by Rena Hurd 
Ingham, 374. 

Where Outlawry Idea Comes From (edit.), 37. 

Who Is Sufficient for These Things? (edit), 79. 

Who Paid Mr. A’s Cheques co). 5. 

Why Blame Pilate? (S.S.), 

Why Dr. Moffatt Translated Bible (news), 423. 

Why Do Not the Jopenese Trust Us? (edit.), 500. 

Why the Tae ler Plan Failed, by Alva W 
Taylor, 280. 

Wickersham’s (Mr.) Sham (edit.), 722 

WwW a Business Wreck International Amity? (edit.), 


61. 
Warren S. 


by Gaius 


wil” ‘Churches Fritter Away This Opportunity? 

(edit 

wa 1 a™ Soft Pedal 

Will Ral og Survive in Russia? by Harry F. 
Ward, 215. 

Will the Movies Clean Up? (edit.), 431. 

Will They Close This House By the Side of the 
Road? (edit.), 753. 

Wi = (Rabbi) Attacks Mencken and Freud (news), 


Within the Law in Mexico (edit.), 
va and the Mercy of God, by Mitchell Bronk, 


Women Who Wanted to Reduce, The (parable), 
Would Have Jews Work With Christians (news), 
Would Stop Child Marriages (news), 450. 

“Y" Leader Interprets China’s Wars (news), 26. 


Youy People Plead for Leadership (news), 67. 
Ww. c Fosters Educational Experiment 


Industrial Issue? 


v taews) 519. 
A. Work in Mexico (news), 776. 
Youth’s Hour in the Churches (edit.), 562. 


Contributors 


Allinson Brent Dow: 
Sonnet (verse), 116. 
Atkins, Gaius Glenn : 
Concerning Baggage, 10; The Creative Use of 
the Imagination, 410; The ny ® ate What 
Is 100 Per Cent Americanism? 
Barton, William $ 
Farables of Safed fhe Sage; 1 The Long Road, 
he Towels, Titled Barber, asi 


Excess Bagg "116; The a 150: The 
Cross-Word ezle, 248; Nine Trains, 
278; The Song Amid the Pena! 309; The 
hape of the Earth, 341; The Man Who 
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Went Abroad, 407; The Decorations, 437; 
The Probability of Rain, 469; The Man vind 
the Monument, 1; The oman 
Wanted to Reduce, $33; x & Two ae 
= y Little miget, : Lost Day 


Avorogeate S Nanseoe “fio. The Unive 
Laseuge 


he ee | Boat in oe _ 
93; Ry Man, 
| ~~ 757; WJ z Bananas, — 
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Missionary Motive and Message (article), 758. 
Bates, Katherine Lee: 
One of the Multitude (verse), 278. 
Best, Nolan R.: 
Here Liberalism Stands or Falls, 567. 
Betts, George H.: 
If the 7 ‘School Fails, 154. 


Bind, 
} Xt ‘of Dr. Jowett, 408. 
a. Charles G.: 
Prayer (verse), 278; The Shepherd, 566. 
Blanshard, Paul: 
Lock- Step Education, 636. 
Borah, William E.: 
Law Must Displace War! 8; Senator Borah 
on the World Court, 186. 
Bright, Verne: 
evelation (verse), 629. 
Bronk, Mitchell : 
A Woman +4 the Mercy of God, 279. 
Bruce, Aubert 
Provincialism ‘Gers, 790. 
Sua, Stella Fisher 
Believe in the Lite Everlasting (verse), 470; 
Om There Was, 566. 





Burr, Amelia J.: 
Reality verse), 470, 
Campbell, 
The Era of the Spirit, 662. 
Clark, B 
The i= os 635. 
rk 
Appartions, 'rophecy, 45 od’s Dreams, 
182 Bugle we dene a of Peace, isa “Chind of the 
Woodla: 214; Man of Sorrows, 2 
The Immortal, 342; es ws Te 437; wwf 
Atonement, 470; 501; In lossom- 
Time, 533; Poor, 566; reas Beauty Passes, 632; 
Poets, 661; ystery, 733; 


Immortality, 661; 
Love the Magician, 790. 
Coblentz, Catherine Cate: 
Beauty in Sorrow (verse), 248; The Earth Wor 
shipped! 374, 


A.: 
a » ay Me!” Said Mrs. McGonigle, 760. 
Co, Henry 
ra = Natural to the Spiritual 


Colter, “John 
> tutions Have Rights of Conscience? 346. 
Cohen, T: 


Is the Russian Church et 602. 
Corning, Howard McKinl 
uestion (verse), 407; Boughs, 437; Judas, 470. 
ae i 4 - P cL. N 409. 
ust Prea ow,” 
Eddy, pe F, 
310; Can Jen- 


(sermon), 


Christ Comes to Des Moines 
nin ote a Another Miracle? 796. 
_— fohn R : 
Sunday School : 20; 59; 95; 131; 161; 195; 
225; 257; 289; 521; 354; 384; 417; 447; 
481; 513; 545; 579; 609; 641; 672; 706; 
738; 770; - 
Finney, Ross) 
What is Betind Child Labor Cagetent 88 ; 
States’ ~~ and Child Labor, 
Fuller, Ethel 
gg Portrait (verse), 597. 
Garner, Jam 
The Codification “of International Law, 218. 
Garrison, Winfred Ernest: 
Temptation (verse), 342; Exploring a Modern- 
ist’s Mind 
Gibson, Jr., e M.: 
Fightin’ "Tom, 183; The Rev. Dr. 
440. 


Gordon, e A.: 

Conscience (sermon), 
Gore, Charles 

The 23 Birth, 47. 
=, y Andereon : ), 274. 

arden Hymm (verse 

=, William : 

Radio Talk on Outlawry of War, 536. 
Herring, Hubert C.: 

Bh Is the Thing, 668. 


Herons John W.: 
ee. Ww sf Dead in Israel, 188. 


— 


Asherton, 


i Mapectation (sermon), 630. 


le of Princeton—1925, 699. 
Ingham, “Thens Hur 
hen Thou Hast L orned (verse), 374. 
Jefferson, Charles E. : 
The New (qugendment (sermon), 694. 


LeNart, arie: 
The Adventurer frm. 374. 
Levinson, Salmon 
Can Peace Be * Exitorcea” ? 46; A Court That 
Alread Outlaws War, 189. 
ewis, Ro 
The Supreme Test of the Young Rich, 282. 
Lodge, Sir Oliver: 
The Reality of the Unseen, 438; The Ladder 
Between bh Worlds, 471; On Both Sides 
of one. 3 5. 
Masson, T 
More These the Traffic Will Bear, 12. 
Matson, Mabel C.: 
Now I Thank God (verse), 566. 
Matthews, Mark A.: 
The Virgin Birth of Jesus (sermon), 569. 
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McAfee, John 

My Gercnitathes’s Faith, 120; 

taurants, 732. 

McCall, Oswald W. S.: 

The ‘Cenotaph, 349. 
McCamant, Thomas: 

Can I Bea Presbyterian Minister? 664. 
McConnell, C. M.: 

Just What Was Jesus’ Life Work? 729. 
McConnell, Francis J.: 

Peter the Rock (sermon), 378. 
Merrill, W. P.: 

Christ, Our Religion, 441. 
Miller, Rogers 

Salvation in a Coal Camp, 473. 
Morgan, G. Cam aap Il; 

The Mind of Christ (sermon), 312. 
Mott, John R.: 

Christian Missions—Forward Together! 375. 
Niebuhr, Reinhold: 

Shall 'We Proclaim the Truth or Search for It? 

344; Capitalism—A Protestant Offspring, 600. 

Norcross, Ellinor : 


Religious Res- 


Oggel, M. V.: 
onfessions of a Pro- Leaguer, 666. 
O'Hare, Kate R.: 
Religion of the Convict, 598. 
Page, Kirby 
urity Without Wer, af ts 
Elected ea Patio’? 82 
Was Jesus a Patri HH 
Pressfield, arry 
If Christ Came Back! (verse), 661. 
Price, Daisy C 
Easter Joy (ve (verse), 470. 
Rawlinson, 
Missionaries > “Caesar's Footstool, 571. 
- Arthur B.: 
how-Window nee 90; Sanctuary, re 
Antonio Plays, The New Robe, 661 
ot Wy We Morning, jon. 


Rot edity “verse, $97. 

Seoters John R. 
io We’ Want a Seven Day Church? 315. 

Sheldon, Charles M.: 

What Price Patriotism? 380. 
Shillito, Edward 

The Mother of "Sisera, 476. 
Speer, Robert E.: 
The Christ Who Lives in Men (sermon), 117. 
Steiner, Edward A.: 

God’s Count » 86. 

Taylor, Alva o3 . 
Viva Obreg sal Viva Calles! 13; Why the 
Rockefeller Plan Failed, 280; Toward Inter- 
Racial Understanding, $07. 
Thomas, Benes: 

How Chose the First Fundamentals, 794. 
Thorp, Willard Brown: 

The Anti- Church Complex, 50. 
Tittle, Ernest 

Evolution and Religion (sermon), 762. 
Vance, James I.: 

The Old Rugged Cross (sermon), 249. 
Ward, Harry 

Will Religion Survive in Russia? 215; 

and the Future of India, 727. 
Whillans, J. 

The Spirituality of Science, $1. 
Whiting, Herbert 

Renunciation, 374, 
Wilkinson, Marguerite: 

God's Peace verse), 248. 
Worthley, Evans A 

Can ~~ % Think Straight? 534. 
Yoakum b 

Be 661 
a ohn Sheridan: 

vening With Joseph Conrad, 251. 


Why Germany 


Gandhi 
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BOOKS ON 
Community Building 


The Netbenet in Nation Building, 
Woods ($3.00 

nme a a Life, Hartmann 

PR, via the Neighborhood, Daniels 
($2.00) 


($2.50 ; = 
Ree unity Organization, Heyes 
Community Life and Civic Problems, 
Hill ($1.40) 
The Community, Lindeman ($1.75) 
Building a Community, Batten ($1.00 
eras is) the unity, 


The Neighborhood, McKenzie ($1.35) 
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The Best Recent Books on 
Evolution and Religion 


Science and Religion 


By J. Artuur Toomson. Dr. Thomson is professor of 
natural history in the University of Aberdeen and the 
author of The Outline of Science—and a Christian. He 
holds that there is no real clash between religion and 
science. A thrillingly interesting volume. ($2.00) 


Where Evolution and Religion Meet 


By Joun M. and Mertz C. Coutrer. The reason why so 
many scientific men believe in Christianity, says Dr. 
Coulter, is that they find it to be thoroughly scientific. 
The whole tendency today, he holds, is “aun the co- 
operation of religion and science. ($1. .00) 


I Believe in God and Evolution 


By Wiiu1am W. Keen. Dr. Keen is emeritus professor of 
surgery at Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 

dent Angell, of Yale, wrote the author, soon after the 
appearance of his book: “The evidence which it marshals 
is most convincingly arranged and must bring conviction 
to any open-minded and intelligent reader.” ($1.00) 


Evolution and Christian Faith 


By H. H. Lane. Dr. Lane holds the chair of soolog in the 
University of Kansas. Interesting chapters are: he So- 
Called Warfare of Science and Theology,” “The Fact of 
Evolution,” “Has Man Evolved?” “What and Where Is 
ance “Evolution and Genesis,”’ etc. Fourteen chapters. 
($2.00) 


Evolution, Knowledge and Revelation 


By Stewart A. McDowe Lt. The author—of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge—holds that “evolution in its upward 
progress amounts to a course of preparation to qualify 
us for the intimacy with Jesus - which we acquire 
this superior species of knowledge of God.” ($1.00) 


Nineteenth Century Evolution and After 


By Marsuatt Dawson. A characteristic of this book is 
that, although thoroughly scientific, it is easily read. 
The author has a real gift for popular phraseology. His 
book grips like a novel. His argument is that evolution 
favors every time the form of life that cooperates with it 
in transcending its environment rather than those other 
forms which simply fit into their environment. It ought 
to be a sonnel peacemaker in ending the latest ‘‘war 
fare’”’ of religion against science. ($1.50) 


The Understanding of Religion 


By Epwin Tenney Brewster. A man of science—Dr. 
Brewster is professor of astronomy in Phillips Andover 
Academy—considers the meeting-ground of science and 
religion in a book designed to give the average man and 
woman a foundation for religious beliefs more solid than 
the crumbling walls of dogma. ($1.50) 


Religious Certitude in an _ of Science 


By Cuarues A. Dinsmore. oo poteeee, of spiritual in- 
terpretation of literature in Yale Divinity School, Dr 
Dinsmore is excellently fitted to write this book. He shows 
that the word “knowledge” belongs to religion as well as 
to science. He holds further that religious apprehension 
reaches nearer the heart of ita object than scientific know!- 
edge. An inspiring treatment. ($1.50) 


Religion and Biology 


By Ernest E. Unwin. Chapters on “Man a Product of 
Nature,” “The Spiritual Nature of Man,” “Doubts and 
Difficulties, ” my 4 Kingdom of Man and ‘the Kingdom of 
God,” ete. ($1.7 


Evolution 


By Vernon Ketioce. Too much of the evolution written 
about has been far away from us. Realizing that there is 
plenty of evolution around and in us all, Dr. Kellogg—the 
author of “Darwinism Today’’—has made this his latest 
book human and personal by dealing as much as possible 
with familiar facts and phenomena. An untechnical book, 
but truthful. ($1.75) 


Other Books Helpful to a 
Reasonable Faith 


What Is Man, Thomson. ($2.00) 

Christianity and Modern Thought, Chas. R. Brown and 
others. ($2.50) 

Can We Find God? Patten. ($1.60) 

The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, Simpson. ($2.25) 

Religions Perplexities, Jacks. ($1.00 

The Social Philosophy of Instinct, Josey. ($2.00) 

Birth and Growth of Religion, Moore. ($1.50) 

The Idea of God, Beckwith. ($1.50) 

Introduction to Psychology of Religion, Thouless. ($2.50) 

The Living Past, Marvin. ($1.85) 

Man and the Attainment of Ir.mortality, Simpson. 
(2.25) 

Must We Part With God? Champness. ($1.00) 

Outlines of Psychology, MacDougall. ($2.50) 

The Outline of Science, Thomason, 4 vols. ($18.00) 

Personality and Psychology, Buckham. 

Personal Idealism and Mysticism, Inge. ($1.75) 

Problems of Belief, Schiller. ($1.25) 

Progress and History, Marvin. ($2.00) 

The Psychology of Prayer, Stolz. ($1.00) 

Religion and the Future Life, by 12 scientists. ($3.00) 

Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones. ($1.00) 

Science and Civilization, Marvin. ($4.20 

Social Origins of Christianity, Case. ($2.50) 

What Christianity Means to Me, Abbott. (75c) 

Why I Believe in Religion, C. R. Brown. ($1.50) 

Why Men Pray, Slattery. ($1.00) 

Assurance of Immortality, Fosdick. ($1.00) 

Authority in Religion, Grubb. ($1.25) 

Belief in God and Immortality, Leuba. ($2.50) 

Christianity and Psychology, Barry. ($1.50) 

Christian Belief in Immortelity, Snowden. ($1.50) 

Foundations of Faith, Wm. E. Orchard. ($1.75) 

The Faith of Modernism, Mathews. ($1.50) ad 

A Century of Excavation in Land of Pharaohs, Baikie. 
($3.00) 

Is Christian Experience an Illusion, Balmforth. ($1.75) 

The Moral Life and Religion, Ten Broeke. ($2. 

Psychology of Religious Experience, —— ($2.00) 

The Sufficiency of Christianity, Sleigh. ($3.00 

Psychology and the Christian Life, P te 50) 

The Reason in Faith, Flewelling. ($1.75 

The Sense of Immortality, Cabot. (Cloth, $1; paper, 50c) 

The Divine Initiative, Macintosh. ($1.25) 

Problems That Perplex, Ward. ($1.50) 

The Direction of Human Evolution, Conklin. ($2.50) 

Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood. ($1.75) 

Social Law in the Spiritual World, Jones. ($1.75) 

Some Aspects of Christian Belief, Macintosh. ($2.25) 

Nevertheless We Believe, Scott. ($2 .00) 


The subjects of Evolution and the relation of Religion 
and Evolution will be live themes this summer. Read 
authoritative books and be well informed. 
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INDEX Volume XLII (July-December) 


Editorials and Contributions 


Abolitionist or Pacifist? (edit.), 1202. 


Above the Snake Line (sermon), by Russell H. 
Conwell, 1335. . : 
Adequate Gospel, An (sermon), by George W 
Truett, 949. : 
Adventures in Rome (S. S.), by J. R. Ewers, 1515. 

Again the Coal Specter (edit.), 1113. 
Alcoholic Hospitality (edit.), 967. 
Allegiance (verse), by Marguerite Wilkinson, 1068. 


Alliance Holds Peace Session in Detroit (news), 
1483 

Almighty Spinner, The (verse), by Marguerite Wil- 
kinson, 97 

Alone Into the Mountains 
Lee Bates, 1340. 

“Altruistic” Policy 

Amateur Dramatics 


(verse), by Katharine 


An (edit.), 880. 
969. 


Toward China, 
at Dayton (edit.), 


America—the Business Man's Masterpiece (edit.), 
1533. 

America at the China Conferences (edit.), 1265. 

America’s Moment of Opportunity (edit.), 942. 

American Legion at the Parting of Ways, The 
(edit.), 1431. 


Analyzes Chinese Anti-Christian Drive (news), 901 

And a Night Also (verse), by Ruth Evelyn Hen 
derson, 1073. : 

Another Public Ownership Roorback Nailed (edit.), 
1112 

Another Voice from the Pew 

Anthracite, by Alva W. Taylor, 

Anti —_— Week in China, by Ss 


(edit.), 1629. 
1635. 


Ralph Harlow, 


Anti-English Propaganda from China in India 
(edit.), 881. 

Antioch Studies Relation Between Smoke and 
Study (edit.), l4uu 

Approve Changes in Chinese Treaties (news), 1352 

Archbishop's Committee on Faith Healing, The 
(edit.), 1464. 

Are Minis ters’ Salaries Christian? by M. H. Mar 
vin, 14u8. 

Are We to be Militarized Through Our Schools? 
(edit.), 1597. 

As the Negro Sees Himself, by Alexander L. Jack- 
son, 1360 

Ascent and Descent (parable), 1306. 

Ask Meaning of Presbyterian Confession (news), 
1647. 

At Athens University (S.S.), by J. R. Ewers, 1185. 
1185. 

Atlanta’s Churches Stop Beauty Contest (edit.), 
1168 

Awakener, The (verse), by Naomi Reynolds, 1096 

Back to Benedict? by H. Richard Niebuhr, 860. 

baltimore Conterence an Example ot Democratic 


Diplomacy (edit.), I-52 
Baltimore Conierence ior Change in China (news), 


1250. 

before Agrippa (S. 5.), by J. R. Ewers, 1450. 

lsetore Felix (S. 5.), bs J. K.. bwers, 1416. 

Before Music (verse), by Charles G. tilanden, 1141. 

Legs Churchmen to l.cave Congress Alone (news) 
1288 

Behind the Five fen Cent Counter (edit 
1.0/. 

Belgian Confesses Futiiit f Indemnities, A (edit 
S4y, 

Biological Footn rte, \ (edit.), 881 

Birth Control dedi lu 

Bishop Calls * “Mild Ch istianity” Harmless (news), 
1054 

Bishop Gore Pledges Aid for Armenians (news), 
902. 

one Jones Protests brown Deposition (news), 
1150. 

Bishop of London Approves Ang! th s (news), 

18y 

Bishop McConnell on Religious Journalism (news), 
1648. 

Bishop McConnell Says | S. Must Understand 
Latin America (news), 10U0. 

Bishop in Bermuda, A, by Joseph Ernest McAfee, 
1307, 

Rishop Returns with Martyr Bones (edit.), 1063 

lhombay residency on Way to l’rohibition (edit.), 
1168 

Loe ming Mediaevalism in Tennessee (edit.), 943. 


brass Tacks on Student Military Training (edit.), 
1113. 

Bright Side of the Picture, The (edit.), 1597. 

british Journalist Sketches Dr. Hough (news), 
1056. 

British Missionary Societies for Justice to China 
(edit.), 1563. 

British Temperance Forces Adopt Common Program 
(edit.), 1531. 

oan Case Absorbs Council's First Week (news), 

Buddhists and Taoists United in D’rayer (news), 
10 

Builds Church While He Sells Insurance (news), 


1455. 


Cabot Proposes Clinical Year for Ministers (news), 


1618. 
California Again Shaken by Earthquake (edit.), 880. 
Calls Theologian and Scientist to Humility (news), 
1079, 
Camels, The (parable), 917. 


Campaigning Against Drug Addiction (edit.), 992. 
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Can a Radical Be a Christian? (edit.), 

Can Schweitzer Save Us from Russell? x. *Reinhold 
Niebuhr, 1093. 

Can the Movies Serve the Churches? (edit.), 1629. 

a o Pew Guide the Pulpit’s Thinking? (edit.), 

6 

Canada’s Churches Outside the Union (edit.), 993. 

Canada's “Continuing” Presbyterians (news), 869. 

Cmaave United Council Ends Sessions (news), 
86. 

Coe Church Picks Books for Study (news), 


Cossemery Warns Against Clerical Dullness (edit.), 


Cape May Shows Sense (edit.), 881. 
-Carolina Baptists Avoid Evolution Conflict (news), 


552 
Character and Work (sermon), by S. Parkes Cad- 
man, 997. 
Chicago Presbytery Sees America’s Providential Op- 
portunity (edit.) 1595. 
Chicago's Imposing Skyline (edit.), 945. 
China Learns from the West, by Harry F. Ward, 


97 3. 

China's Fresh Need of American Friendship 
(edit. ), 944. 

China’s Growing Irritation cm.), 847. 

( hina’ s Slow Adjustment (edit.), 912. 


Chinese Christians to Churches 

(edit.), 1087. 

hinese Christians and the Shooting in Shanghai, 

by Harry F. Ward, 918. 

“hinese Churches Urge Forward Movement (edit.), 

1016, 

China Conferences Make Auspicious Start (edit.), 
1432 


Issue assess 


Declare Independence (news), 


~ 


‘hinese Baptists 
14 


( how an Ambassador to Japan (edit.), 1169. 
Choose Episcopal Primate; Spurn Council (news), 


1354. 

Christian Endeavorers Meet at Portland (news), 
962. 

“Christian General” Denies Bolshevism (news) 
1620. 


Christians, Be Brave! (edit.), 1566. 

Christmas and the Hope of Peace (edit.), 1563. 

Christ's Tomb About to Collapse (edit.),1295. 

Churches Are Interested in Peace, not Politics, The 
(edit.), 1595. 

Churches and Japan, The (edit.), 1469 

Churches Face Mecican Task Together 
1646. 

Church Needs to Know Ugly Facts (news), 1554. 

Church Union a la Carte, by John R. Scotford, 
1274. 


(news), 


City University, The (edit.), 1089. 

Coal Dust, by Edgar Frank, 1444. 

Coal and the European Hope of Peace (edit.), 1203. 
Colored Brother Is Not News, The (edit.), 1400. 


(Ss. 3), Gy Jj. B. 
Ewers, 1029. 


Common Counsel in the Caribbean (edit.), 1532. 

‘ommotion at Dayton, Tenn., The (edit.), 913. 

( re a! of Another Section of the Chicago Plan 
(edit.), 

PR mg at Stockholm, The, by Lynn Harold 


“Come Over and Help Us,” 


Hough, 1176. 

Conference of Christian Leaders at Stockholm 
(edit.), 1064 

Congregationalism Advances (edit.), 1401. 


Congregationalists Ask Justice for China (news), 


1488. 

Congregationalists to Face the Church’s War Issue 
edit.), 1265. . 

( ngregationalists to Hear New Creed (news), 
1157. 


Congregationalism Votes to Excommunicate War; 
Consolidate Boards (news), 1385. 

Continuous Christification of Christianity, The, by 
William E. Barton, 1071. 
‘ontroversies and Character by J. R. 

Ewers, 930. 

‘ouncil’s Insistence on Truth, Freedom and Love 
(edit.), 1016. 

‘rusts, The (parable), 1404. 

Czechoslovakia Breaks with 
1233. 


(S. S.), 


~ ~ 


the Vatican (edit.), 


Dean Inge Sees Pulpit in Decline (edit.), 1499. 
Dean Inge’s Idea of a Modern State (edit.), 1169. 
Dean Mathews Asks, Can a Nation be Moral? 
(news), 1008. 
Death of Senator LaFollette, The (edit.), 847. 
Death, the Deceiver (verse), by Edward A, 
Hermann, 1214. 
Death to the Infidel! (edit.), 1064. 
Defective Transmission (parable), 1237. 
Democracy and the Labor Movement (edit.), 
Democratic Sentiment in Spain (edit.), 968. 
Denominationalism Is Going! by Frank Kingdon, 
976. 
Denominational Temper, The, by Theodore Brinck- 
erhoff, 894. 
The (parable), 1208. 


1091, 


Detour, 


Devil Tempts the Preacher, The, by John A. Me- 
Afee, 1120. 

Difierence Between Missionaries, The, by Paul 
Blanshard, 1095. 

Disappearing Tent, The (parable), 1092. 


Disciples at the Crossroads 
Disciples First 
(edit.), 1331 


(edit.), 1565. 
to Condon Extraterritoriality 


December 31, 19 


Dteeietee International Convention, The (news), 
Disciples’ Mis¥ion Board Interprets Rule (news), 


Disclosure (verse), by Charles R. Wakeley, 855. 
Discovery of Timothy, The (S.S.), by J. R. Ewers, 


oom | ‘the Legion Desire Law Observance? (edit.), 
~—. This Proposal Buttress the State? (edit.) 


Don't Bring the Kingdom Too Near! (edit.), 1399. 

Do the Churches Mean It? by Robert Leona 
Tucker, 1510. 

Dr. Ainslie on Church Journalism (edit.), 1088, 

Dramatic Rapprochement, A. (edit.), 943. 

Dr. Fosdick Stirs Geneva Assembly (news), 1187. 

. Griggs Scourges oy Vote (news), 1423, 

. Hough Charged with Heresy (news), 1126. 

. Hough Lectures on Preaching (news), 

. Hunt Held No Heretic (news), 1033. 

. Newton Accepts Episcopal Pulpit (news), 1186, 
— Accepts Transubstantiation (news), 


Dry Fick Just Ahead, The, by F. Ernest Johnson, 


1615, 


During Important Conference at Oxford (news), 


Earth’s Story (verse), by T. C. Clark, 1301. 

Eighteen Christian Colleges in China (news), 982. 

Elect Woman President of Indian National Con. 
gress (edit.), 1399. 

Emergence of a New Realpolitick (edit.), 1329. 

Encouragements to Lawlessness (edit.), 913. 

End of a Cycle, The (edit.), 1015 

End of a Sad Chapter, The (edit. ), 1464. 

End to One Bugaboo, An (edit.), 1135. 

England’s Share in War Guilt, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes, 1410. 

— Modernists Discuss Live Issues (news), 


119 
Epic Soul, The (verse), by Arthur Bardwell Pat- 
ten, 1475, 

pisc li os Marriage (news), 1009. 





Episcopalians in Convention (edit.), 1363. 

Equality of Opportunity in Georgia (edit.), 1169) 

Evangelical Forces of Mexico Meet (news), 983. 

-—- om Synod Excommunicates War (news), 

4 

Example (verse), by Marguerite Wilkinson, 859. 

Exhibitions, The (parable), 1068. 

se | Prohibition Facts, by F. Ernest Johnson 
1145. 

Fact of Christ, The (S.S.), by J. R. Ewers, 1613 

Failure F Defense Day, The (edit.), 912. 

— ce a Humorist, The, by Thomas L. Masson, 
13 

Faith “a Twentieth Century Poetry, The, by Caro4 
line M. Hill, 1069. 

Famous WL, Woman Leader Dead (news), 
1034. 

Famous Writers Reveal Their Faith (mews), 1284. 

—- Council and the Chaplaincy, The (edit.), 
1403. 

Federal Council at Detroit, The (edit.), 1598. 

Federal Council on Prohibition, The (edit.), 1204. 

Federal Council Reaffirms Dry Stand (news), 1419. 

Federal Council to Face Searching Agenda (news), 
1489. 

Fighting Strong Drink (S.S.), by J. R. Ewers, 

313. 


For (parable), 996. 

Food for a Hungry World (sermon), by Williang 
A. Sunday, 1471. 

Footstep on the Stair, The (parable), 1537. 

a * aa Sake (sermon), by Edwin Holt Hughes, 


For. a Freedom of the Disciples (edit.), 1533. 

For Union or for Absorption (edit.), 993. 

Founder Resigns as ristian Endeavor Hea 
(news), 932. 

France and Spain Foster World Unrest (edit.), 
1203. 

Free Merry-Go-Round, The (parable), 1044. 

French Face Failure in Syrian Mandate (edit.), 


1433. 
French Quakers Protest Riff War (news), 1193. 
French Troops Withdraw from the Ruhr (edit.), 
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From Satemasionsl Justice to Christian Refo: 
(edit.), 1087. 
Fruit of Be. Spirit, The (S.S.), by J. R. Ewers 
1005. 


.» Fundamentalist Prototypes (edit.), 913. 
General Feng Starts Theological School (news) 
eau and Evolution (verse), by Alice Thaches 
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(edit.), 1017. 
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German Church and the Social Gospel, The (edit.){ 
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German Students Repay (edit.), 1 
Germany and Europe, 1870-1914, iy “Harry Elmet 
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